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“‘Appletons’ Readers NO 


. 


T a Failure in Missouri. 


SYNDICATE TRICKS EXPOSED. 





FALSEHOOD. 


‘‘ APPLETONS’ READERS have been tried, found wanting, and discarded as a failure from the Public 
Schools of Smithton.” VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG CO.’S Advertisement. 


FACT. 


This is to certify that Appletons’ Readers were adopied in this school soon after the 
County adoption at Sedalia, Jan. 6, 1880, and have been in continuous use from that time 
to the present, and are not likely to be changed for the five years term of adoption, because 
we regard them as first-class Readers, giving general satisfaction. 


(Signed ) W. H. PAGE, Prest. School Bd., I. H. GODBEY, 
Smithton, Dec. 10, 1880. HERMAN DEMAN, W. A. SMITH, Clerk. 
MISREPRESENTATION. 
“ indsor, M 
MoGuFFEyY’s REVISED READERS adopted at Win ‘ Sign ~% VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 00." 


THE TRUTH. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers are not in use in the Public Schools of Windsor. 
Windsor, December 18, 1880. Respectfully, B, F. MILTON, 


Appletons’ essene are, and have been for months, in exclusive use in Windsor Public 
Schools, 


IMACINARY. 


“ APPLETONS’ READERS have been tried, found han a and discarded as a failure from = Public 
Schools of Kirksville. (Signed) VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG co.” 


REAL. 
Appletons’ “‘ Fifth Reader ’”’ is used in Kirksville High School. 
(Signed) G. A. SMITH, 


November 20, 1880. Supt. Schools, Kirksville. 


See Professor Smith’s Certificate, next column. 


A BREACH OF VERACITY. 


“ MoGurrey’s REVIsED READERS adopted for the Public Schools of Georgetown 
(Signed) VAN A TWERP, BRAGG & CO.” 


VERACITY. 


We have seen a circular signed by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., stating that McGuffey’s 
Revised Readers have been adopted for use in the Georgetown Schools. We wish it distinctly 
understood that the statement is false. Appletons’ Readers have been in use in our schools 
since last February. They give entire satisfaction, and we expect to keep them for the next 
five years, Respectfully, ALEX. DOW, Prest. School Board. 

W. R. Forp, Clerk, Public Schools. 


POETIC LICENSE. 


“ APPLETONS’ READERS have been tried, found wanting, and discarded as a failure from the Public 
Schools of Warsaw. (Signed) VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO,” 


NAKED TRUTH. 


This is to certify that the Agent for McGuffey’s Revised Readers came to this town lately, 
ostensibly to lecture on the subject of Education; that he, unauthorized by the Board, changed 
Appletons’ New Readers, the adopted books for Benton Co., giving McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers AT EVEN EXCHANGE, 

After the Board became cognizant of this unlawful transaction, an order was immediately 
made for the restoration of APPLETONS’ READERS, which are now exclusively used in Warsaw. 

(Signed) 8S. K. CRAWFORD, President, 
JOS. SPENCER, Secretary, CHARLES SCHMIDT, 


Warsaw, Mo., Dec. 4, 1880. Board of Education, Warsaw, Mo. 


STRETCH OF IMACINATION. 


’ Readers have been tried, found — , and discarded as a failure from the Pnblic Schools 
ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.’S Advertisement. 


“eh 
of Maral 


“ey STERN REALITY. 
In response to the question, ‘‘ What series of Readers are used in the Public Schools of 
Marshall ?” the question was answered: 


“We use Appletons’ Series of Readers in our schools.”’ 


“TRUTH CRUSHED TO EARTH SHALL RISE ACAIN.” 


“‘MoGuFFry’s REVISED READERS adopted for Siguode Cities and Towns in Missouri, wee 
caster, St. Charles, Kirksville, Lamar, etc. (Signed) VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & © 


‘IN THE MOUTHS OF 3 WITNESSES ALL THINGS SHALL BE ESTABLISHED.” 


Appletons’ Readers never were used in the Public Schools of St. Charles. 
L. 8. HOLDEN, 


hier 


Appletons’ ‘‘ Fifth Reader’ is used in the Kirksville High School. 
November 20, 1880. (Signed) G. A. SMITH, Supt. Schools, Kirksville. 


LATER. 


** Some of the Third, a little more of the Fourth, and a great part of the Fifth, of Me- 
Guffey’s Revised Reader is a rehash of McGuffey’s New Series. We have ceased using the 
Fifth because it lacked interest. (Signed) G. A. Smrru, Supt. Schools, Kirkaville.’’ 


Excepting one room, Appletons’ Readers were never used in Hannibal, and that the 
Fifth Book of the Series, while McGuffey’s Revised Readers are not to-day, nor have they ever 
been used in the Public Schools of Hannibal, excepting in one room, 

McGuffey’s Revised Readers are used in the Public Schools of Lamar. J think we might 
get a much better Series. (Signed) W. E. TIPTON, Princ. Public School. 


A LIE WELL STUCK TO IS AS COOD AS THE TRUTH. 


“ APPLETONS’ READERS have been tried, found wnetne. and discarded as a failure from the Public 
Schools of Cole Camp, Mo. (Signed) VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.” 


THE TRUTH, THE WHOLE TRUTH, AND NOTHING BUT THE TRUTH. 


‘* The statement that Appletons’ Readers have been tried and found wanting, or displaced 
by the Schoo! Board of Cole Camp, was made without authority of the School Directors, for 
the Appleton Readers have been continuously in use since their adoption, and are giving 
entire satisfaction to teachers.”’ (Signed) L. GROTHER, Prest. of Board, 

Cole Camp, December 23, 1880. JOHN AHRENS, Secretary. 





FAILURES STILL CONTINUED. 


‘« APPLETONS’ READERS have been tried, found wanting, and discarded as a failure from the Public 
Schools of Lancaster, Mo. McGuffey’s Revised Readers adopted. ’ 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.” 


(Signed) 
DISCARDED TWO WEEKS AFTER ADOPTION. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers were adopted at Lancaster, Mo., in September, 1880, and 
Appletons’ re-adopted two weeks thereafter, and are now used in the Schools of that city, 


VISIONARY, FLEETING. 


“ MoGUFFEY REVISED READERS adopted for iagting Cities and Towns in Missouri, including Calhoun 
(Signed) VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.” 


STABLE, RELIABLE. 


Appletons’ Readers have this day been re-introduced into the Public School of Calhoun. 
December 21, 1880. (Signed) M. McCANN, Princ. Public School. 


DECEPTION. 


“ Appletons’ Readers have been tried, found a. and discarded from the 
Signed) VAN ANT 


7 Schools of Kimswick. 
ERP, BRAGG & CO.” 


ILLUMINATION. 


We use Appletons’ New Readers in the Public Schools of Kimswick. 
(Signed) F. M. GILLILAND, Princ. Kimswick Public School. 


~ January 1, 1881. 


1@™ Springfield, Chillicothe, Cape Girardeau, Washington, Union, Richmond, 
Memphis, Macon City, as well as nearly all other large towns, of counties in Mis- 
souri adopting McGuffey’s Readers, refuse to use them although they were offered 
as a gift, and Appletons’ remain in use. 

1@™ More than 300 large towns, villages, and cities in Missouri, including Kan- 
sas City, Independence, Mt. Vernon, California, Ste. Genevieve, Sedalia, Warrens- 
burg, Carthage, Kirkwood, DeSoto, Joplin, Palmyra, Carrollton, New Madrid, 





Marshall, Now. 24, 1880. J. P. STROTHER, Director. 


D. APPLETON & CO., New 








Clayton, Farmington, N. Springfield, Moberly, use Appletons’ Readers. 


York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 
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McGuffey’ s Revised 
SPELLER. 


AND 





ers 






Read 





McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS are the most 


They cover a wider range of the best English Literature than any other series. 


They contain selections from more than 200 standard 
They are better and more profusely illustrated than an 


250 new engravings by 


They are embellished with 
artists. 


They are adapted to modern methods, and most carefully graded. 


The Typography, Printing, and Binding are in the 


making art. 


attractive series published. 
authors. 


y other series. 


60 of the best American 


highest style of the book- 





PRICE. 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED FIRST READER, 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED SECOND READER, 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED THIRD READER, 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED FOURTH READER, 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED FIFTH READER, 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED SIXTH READER, 
McGUFFEY’S REVISED ECLECTIC SPELLER, 






Exchange. 


10 
AS 
.20 
25 
40 
.50 
10 


Introduction, 


16 
.30 
42 
90 
42 
‘85 
18 





From Prof. David Swing, Chicago. 


**T cannot but wish the teachers had made us bound the 
State less, and solve fewer puzzles in * position’ and the ‘ cube- 
root.’ and have made us commit to memory all the whole series 
of McGujiry’s Eclectic Readers. 

‘*The memory that does come up from those far-away pages 
is full of the best wisdom of time or of the timeless hand 
There we al! first learned the awful weakness of the duel that 
took away a Hamilton; there we saw the grandeur of the 
‘Blind Preacher’ of William Wirt ; there we saw the empti- 
ness of the ambition of Alexander, and there we heard even 
the infidel say, ‘Socrates died like a philosopher, but Jesus 
Christ like a God.’ ”’ 


Prof Swing wrote to the publishers concerning the above 
tribute to McGuffey’s Readers : 

**T am willing that any words of mine upon education shall 
be used anywhere, for the education of the children is the 


chief end of man. The Revised Series of McGuffey’s Readers 
is one of the moral wonders and beauties of the age.’’ 


From the Literary World, Boston. 


‘‘We must say of McGuffey’s Revised Readers that the 
selections, both in prose and verse, are uncommonly good; the 
gradation is judicious ; and our most eminent authors are 
represented. 

‘* Their great charm, however, is in their pictures, which, it 
is no exaggeration to say, are in the best style, both as respects 
drawing and engraving, now compassed by American art. 
There are any number of cuts scattered lavishly through these 
books, which are equal in beauty and design and delicacy of 
execution to the best work that has been seen in the maga- 
zines. We can say no more,’’ 


From the American Stationer, New York. 


**An event which is noteworthy for the influence it will 
exert upon the future is the new edition of McGuffey’s Read- 
ers, by Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. The point to which I 
refer is the marvelous excellence of the engravings. Money 
could buy nothing better in that line, and the engraver can pro- 
duce nothing more perfect. 


From Prof. Edward 8. Joynes, University of 
Tennessee. 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.: 

‘*T have received the beautiful series of McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers, which you have been kind enough to send me, and I 
congratulate you upon the completion of a work which has 
added so greatly to the value and beauty of these standard 
and justly valued books. 

‘IT was a pupil of Dr. McGuffey, and have always regarded 
him as among the wisest and best American educators. I 
know that he regarded these Readers as the most important 
work of his life,—highly useful as it was in other respects. 

‘‘ This revision is a worthy tribute to his memory, for which 
I take the liberty of thanking you; and I hope the series may 
long hold its honored place in the favor of the American 


public.”’ : 
EDWARD 8S. JOYNES. 





City of St. Louis. 


From the Report of Committee on Course of Study. 


** Your Committee being of the opinion that in the matter 
of durable binding, gradation, completeness, and especially in 
its features of review lessons, the revised edition of McGuffey’s 
Series of Readers is much superior to Appletons’, recommend 
to the Board the introduction of McGuffey’s Revised Readers 
in place of the old series now in use, on the terms contained 
in the proposition of the publishers.”’ 

JAMES P. MAGINN, 
WM. BOUTON, 
JOHN J. McCANN, 
EDW. HUMMILL, 
JOHN GILWEE, 

Of the Committee on Course of Study. 

At a Special Meeting of the Board of Education of the City 
of Saint Louis, held Tuesday, August 24th, the above report 
of the Committee on Course of Study was accepted, and 
MocGurrey’s REVISED READERS adopted for the Saint Louis 
Public Schools by a vote of 18 to 6. 





City of Cincinnati. 
From Report of Text-book Committee. 


** We believe that the Revised Series of McGurrry’s READ- 
ERS are the best adapted to the requirements of the schools. 

‘*The demand for fresh reading-matter is fully and well 
supplied, while there are many advantages gained by the 
retention of the same plan and gradation which have always 
heretofore proved so well adapted to our course of study. 

“All other series presented have the fatal defect of consist- 
ing of only jive books, and not sufficient reading-matter. Our 
course of study requires six books and the full amount of 
reading-matter contained in McGuffey’s Series. 

‘* We, therefore, recommend the substitution of McGu/ffey’s 
Revised Readers for the series in use; and that the proposition 
of the publishers, herewith submitted, for supplying the same, 
be accepted.’’ 


W. H. MORGAN, Chairman, E. C. WILLIAMS, 
SAMUEL BAILEY, Jr., W. B. MORROW, 

Of Committee on Course of Study and Text-books. 
June 28, 1880. 


The report of the Committee was accepted, and Mc- 
Guffey’s Revised Readers adoptei by a vote of 28 to 1. 





City of San Francisco. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, ({ 
San FRANctsco, Cau., May 12th, 1880. ) 


At a meeting of the Board of Education, held on the 3d 
inst., a proposition was received from Mrssrs. VAN ANTWERP, 
Braee & Co., offering McGuffey’s Revised Readers for use in 
the public schools of this city. 

After propositions were read from other publishers for 
Readers and other books, Director Wadham offered the follow- 
ing resolution : 


RESOLVED, That the contract for Readers be awarded to 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati, on the terms of 
their proposition, and that McGurrery’s REVISED READERS 
be and the same are hereby adopted for use in the public schools 
of the city and county of San Francisco, for the next four 
years, commencing July 1st, 1880. 

(Signed) GEORGE BEANSTON, Secretary. 


The above resolution was adopted, and McGuffey’s 
Revised Readers are now in exclusive use in the 
public schools of San Prancisco. 





1,250,000 


OVER ONE MILLION TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND ALREADY INTRODUCED. 





1,250,000 


McGUFFEY’S REVISED READERS were first issued scarcely more than one year ago. Within this 





short period they have been adopted and introduced by the Boards of Education of the following important 





cities and towns. 








A substantial and significant recognition of their superior intrinsic value. 


New York City, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Mo., San Prancisco, Cincinnati, Terre Haute, Topeka, Chattanooga, 
Hoboken, Paterson, N. J., St. Joseph, Mo., Sacramento, B. Saginaw, Mich., Dubuque, Joliet, Richmond, Mo., 
Port Wayne, Burlington, Iowa, Hutchinson, Kan, Charleston, Ill. Cedar Rapids,Ia, Kirkeville, Mo., Columbus, O., Piqua, O., 
Sandusky, Paris, Ky., Shelbyville, Tenn., Lexington, Ky., Portsmouth, O., Whitesville, Mo., Buffalo, Mo., Wooster, O., 
Oskaloosa, Iowa City, South Bend, Ind., Dayton, O., Valparaiso, Ind., Ashtabula, O., St. Charles, Mo, Dublin, Ind, 
Chilicothe, O., Savannah, Mo., Carbondale, LIL, Richmond, Ind., Atlantic, Ia, Xenia, O,, , Danville, Ky., Franklin, Ind., 
Greenville.Mich, Bucyrus,O, Litchfield, Ill, Concordia, Kan, Seymour, Ind., St. James, N. Y., Owingsville, Ky., Mound City, Mo., 
Mexico, Mo., Massillon, O, Labette, Kan., Cynthiana, Ky,., Americus, Ga., Sullivan, Ind, Manchester, Tenn., Princeton, Mo., 
Newport, Ky., Carrolton, Ga., Gambier, O., Corning, Ia., Byhalia, Miss, Clinton, Ill, Lacon, IIL., Carlisle, Ky.., 
Greensburg, Ind., Wichita, Kan, Canton, O., Waterville, Kan : k Palls, Kan., Taunton, Mass., Carmi, Il, Elizabethtown, Ky. 
Antrim, N. H., Zanesville, O., Remington, Ind. Wadsworth, O, Essex, Ia, Columbus, Kan., Clay City, Ill. Cynthiana, Ky. 
Wilmington, Il, Carroll City, Ia. Effingham, Kan. Baton, O., Oberlin, Kan, Essex, Ia., Paola, Kau., Salem, IIL. 

Los Angeles, Cal., Georgetown, Ky., Steubenville, O., Connersville,Ind, Findlay, O., Columbiana, O., Wauseon, O., Columbia, Ili.” 
Urbana, IIL, Savannah, Mo., Middleton, Mass, Cuthbert, Ga., Troy, O, Galion, O., Wash’'gtonC.H.,0., Astoria, Ill, 
California, Pa., Predericktown, Mo., Anderson, Ind, Clarksville, Tenn., Circleville, O., Conneaut, O., Ravenna, O., Eldorado, Kan., 
Newark, O., jean Ind, Hamilton, O, Ashland, Miss., Carlinville, Ill. Warsaw, Ind., idney, Ia, Norwalk, O., 
Plora., Ill, Arkansas City, Kan, Mansfield, O., Pierce City, Mo, Olamon, Me., Mooresville, Ind , artford City, Ind, Blyria, O., 
Scandia, Kan., Plushing, N. Gallatin, Mo., Girard, Kan., Prankton, Ind, Sturgis, Mich., Charlotte, Mioh., Bloomington, Ind. 


AND FIVE 


VAN ANTWERP, 











HUNDRED OTHER CITIES AND TOWNS. 
BRAGG & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 
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BY GEORGE 8. BURLEIGH. 
‘‘The Muse? Say, why do the poets use 
The words,—‘ O Muse’? 
To whom are they spoken? Some spirit or thing 
That inspires to sing? 
Some invisible lady who must be wooed 
From her solitude ? 
I cannot guess what the poets mean, 
Or if any hath seen 
An elf or fay who attunes his lay, 
And whispers words for his tongue to say.”’ 


My seeker, the fashions of this world change 
Through an endless range; 

The dreamer of dreams forever drapes 
The innumerous shapes 

Of his thousand visions with life and name, 
But never the same; 

All that is sweetest in form and mien 
Of things he hath seen, 

To an image wrought of his vivid thought, 

Till it seems a Life to be loved and sought! 


The poet is Seer,—he sees a form, 
All living and warm, 

Where the dull sense feels the cold impact 
Of a lifeless fact; 

His oak hath its dryad, a nalad Jaughs 
From the brook he quaffs; 

To ruby and amethyst turns the clay 
Of our lives, in the ray 

Of his solvent eye, and the hollow sky 

He peoples with beings who cannot die! 


When his tongue, like a bob-o-link on the wing, 
Must twitter and sing; 
When words will dance to an inner tune, 
Like a brook in June; 
When his thoughts in a joyous tumult run 
Like Jambs in the sun, 
Or leap, and snatch at a gleaming word 
As a warrior’s sword, — 
His Mood is the Muse, and he cannot choose 
But sing, for it lets no soul refuse! 





PUBLIC OPINION. 


Form anv Spirit. — For we think that, admitting 
all the advantages that Col. Parker had in being per- 
mitted to carry out his ideas on the subject of teaching, 
there is no doubt that the success was not the mere suc- 
cess of method, but of that true, earnest spirit of the 
teacher which was behind the method. There was 
nothing strange or startling told us by Col. Parker, 
little that was altogether new, and we heard teachers 
express surprise and bewilderment that this far-famed 
system should prove to be a thing apparently so simple. 
These were teachers who had not yet learned to distin- 
guish between the form and the spirit. That a good 
method is a grand thing, in the school-room or else- 


where, and that there are good modes and bad modes 
of teaching, we do not deny. Still, the fact remains, 
and the “ Quincy system ” only proves it, that it is the 
spirit which animates the form, and not the form which 
‘reates the spirit.—_d. Weekly, Jan. 6. 


higher cultivation, there should be no stint. What 
right has any man to say, ‘ You are the son of a cross- 
ing sweeper: we will give you a little reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, and you must be content?’ Has the 
Great Creator, who gave him an existence, given him 


a scant supply of brains, and heart, and human nature ? 
[s he only partly a human being? Give him a chance, 
and see if he will not develop into as good as a man as 
any nobleman.”—Barnes’s Hd. Monthly. 


THe TEACHER THE Mora Forcr. — All specially 
religious text-books are put away. ‘There can be no re- 
ligious machinery brought to bear at the public ex- 
pense. The State is not an evangelist. Very well. 
There is nothing left to produce moral impressions. 
The State does not specify them. It says, “I want 
intelligence.” The way is clear for the living teacher 
to lead the sparkling hosts of children by the sweet 
springs of truth. He may not preach; he may not 
evangelize; but it may shine out from his face that 
truth is better than lies: that a reverent spirit abhors 
profanity ; that temperance and virtue hold an unalien- 
able right in the youthful soul; and, until it shall be 
shown that there is no divine power or person, it will 
be no breach of honor for him to let it be understood 
that before the definite Creator, he walks with a sub- 


dued, receptive soul. The Book, every book of creeds 
and forms, goes out. The living teacher, a living epis- 
tle, to be read and understood even by the child, comes 
in.— Rev. Mr. Frisbie before Iowa State Teachers’ Assoc. 


INFLUENCES OUTSIDE THE ScHOOL-Room. — There 
are influences outside of the school-room affecting the 
progress of pupils. Many forces are at work. The 
home-training is seen in the work of the school-room. 
The way in which the time of the pupil out of school is 
spent has much to do with this work. That time may 
be so spent as to be very demoralizing to pupils, unfit- 
ting them for their daily tasks. Mentally and physic- 
ally the pupil is weakened or strengthened by the 
books he reads outside, by his companions, by his 
conversation at home, on the street, on the play-ground. 
Thus the school is only one of the many influences 
tending to shape character. We are too much in- 
clined to speak of the school as the only agent at 
work moulding the character of youth. The fact 
that a boy or girl, a young man or a young woman, 
has attended this school or that school, has graduated 
from this college or that college, does not of itself imply 
that his education is good or poor. We lay too much 
stress upon this. Pupils begin to attend school at the 
age of five. The majority do not attend after they are 
fourteen. Under the most favorable circumstances the 
child is at school a little more than half the days of the 
year. The school, however, is responsible for much, 


and each and every person in any way connected with 
the management of schools must be made to feel that 
responsibility. The schools should work in harmony 
with other influences. — Supt. Hdgerly’s Report, Fitch- 
burg (Mass.) Schools. 


Keep YoursELF Goop-NATURED. — There is one 
fault in a teacher which every superintendent ought to 
be on the guard against, in the selection or retention of 
his helper, and that is, a liability to get provoked with 
his scholars, and show ill-nature at their pranks or 
restlessness. There are teachers who lose their temper 
in their classes on the slightest provocation. Their 
scholars know it, and take a wicked delight in teasing 
them. 


improved by anger unless it be the arch of a cat’s back.” 
—Sunday-school Times. 


Scuoou Aoriviry. — The activity in developing the 
appliances of education in public schools is increasing. 
The evidences of growth are nowhere more abundant ; 
until to-day, more than a quarter of a million teachers, 
with nine million pupils, with an expenditure border- 
ing on eighty millions of dollars, with a permanent 
school fund of over one hundred millions of dollars, 
form one of the most stupendous and magnificent mon- 
uments to the intelligence, virtue, and civilization of 
the American people that the world. has yet seen. 
What an army of public-school teachers. Post them 
on their line, —from the Atlantic up the sides of the 
Alleghanies and down on the Mississippi, and on over 
prairie and desert, up and over the Rocky Mountains 
and on with the sun to the Pacific slope, and every 
eight rods you can have a sentinel, every forty rods 
their school-houses as forts, calling to one another, 
Watchman, what of the night? The assuring call 
is a cheery one. America spends more money in 
public education than the half of Europe does, and 
demands of the workers labor worthy of the hire. 
And so we labor. The activity and enthusiasm in pro- 
fessional work ; in providing the old and testing the 
new theories and practices of instruction and govern- 
ment; in regathering and gleaning from the past, and 
in the earnest study of new problems; in adjusting the 


educational work to the present demands of social and 
business-life ; in preparing work ersand planning work, 
have at no time in the past been so absorbingly in- 
tense. The district schools of Iowa and of the country 
at large are following hard after the best schools of the 
most favored towns.— Prof. Sanderson, Prest. lowa 
State Teachers’ Assoc. 


TEACHING READING.—(L) 





BY M. W. SMITH, BOND HILL, 0. 


The fundamental idea in teaching reading is defini- 
tion. The outcome of our neglect of this principle is 
this: The average child, after eight years of school-life, 
although he has learned to recognize at sight several 
thousand words, has, perhaps, a vocabulary that will not 
excegd eight hundred, which are perfectly understood, 
and fully at his command. He has, therefore, learned 
one hundred words a year, many of which he may have 
picked up at home or elsewhere, —not at school. If 
the number of school-days in the year is reckoned at 
two hundred, and it is admitted that all the words have 
been learned at school, the pupil has averaged the ac- 
quisition of one word in two days. Whatever other 
studies the child may have, he cannot possibly develop 
his capacity to the utmost without language. Ideas 
can have no shape without words to put them in. 
Hence, the larger the number of words at one’s com- 
mand, the greater must be his power of thought and of 
expression. 

I said, in a former paper, that I believe the best teach- 
ers in the world to-day are the special teachers of Latin 
and Greek. The chief reasons for this opinion are the 
following: Their methods are truly philosophical, be- 
cause all based upon definition. They first teach the 
pronunciation of a word, then its predominant meaning, 
then the various forms it may assume in a- sentence. 


The teacher who cannot control himself can|AS progress is made, they do not relax their rigid ex- 








Evucarion ror THE Poor. — The late Mr. Rogers 
% London said: “If Jack’s brains are capable of 


every turn. 


never control his class. He is at a disadvantage at|actness as to definition, because they would absolutely 
Mr. Spurgeon says that “nothing: is'fail in their work if they did, and they never attempt 
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more than can be thoroughly done. It is only after 
several years of severe training that even one hundred 
ines are assigned as a lesson. What isthe result? A 
finer development of the intellect than bas been at- 
tained by any other means. At the end of a college 
course, even after splendid training in the sciences, in 
rhetoric, logic, literature, and metaphysics, although 
not more than a dozen authors have been partly read, 
nearly all the exact knowledge of English that has been 
acquired has been learned through the medium of the 
Latin and Greek languages. A glance over the long 
list of great writers, from Spenser till now, suggests 
only four that were not excellent classical scholars,— 
Shakespeare, Goldsmith, Burns, and Wordsworth; but 
these are only four among hundreds. This result of 
elassical training is so apparent that many believe it is 
the only way in which English can be thoroughly 
learned. When we consider that not more than one- 
fourth of our English words are derived from the Latin 
and Greek combined, we cannot withhold our admi- 
ration. 

Teachers of English have been largely led astray by 
the enormous difficulties in the way of spelling the lan- 
guage. Every real improvement in teaching English 
that has been made, every hobby upon the subject that 
has been ridden, has centered upon spelling. <A few 
years ago the whole country was wild upon the subject 
of spelling-matches. Now many are crazy upon the 
subject of spelling-reform. The reason that spelling- 
matches have accomplished no particular good, and that 
spelling-reform will result in failure, is because both 
are unphilosophical. They can do nothing toward sys- 
tematic, intellectual development. 

But who ever became insane upon definition-matches ? 
Who ever heard of a definition-match? Why cannot 
these questions be answered in the affirmative? Be- 
cause definition requires the exercise of the judgment 
as well as the memory. It is something more than per- 
forming light gymnastics with the memory. It com- 
pels an accuracy and certainty of- judgment that hard 
study alone can develop. 

In spite of the success that has attended the teaching 
of the ancient classics, and, measurably, of the modern 
languages, in imparting a knowledge of English, it 
seems to me it can be shown that it is not the best way 
to increase one’s vocabulary. A large part of transla- 
tion does not necessarily go beyond a comparatively 
small number of words. This any classical scholar well 
knows. The fact that Milton, a master linguist, had a 
vocabulary only half as large as that of Shakespeare, 
and that no famous classical scholar since that time has 
equaled the vocabulary of Milton, although the English 
language has increased three-fold in the number of 
words, is evidence difficult to overcome. Besides,—and 
this is the best proof of all,—the English language has 
never had a fair chance. It has never been taught after 
any rigid, philosophical plan. 

This brings us to the question, What is a rational 
method ? I shall answer this as well as Ican. In the 
first place all rubbish must be cleared out of the way. 
By this I mean the spelling-book. The piling of words 
upon the helpless memory of the child, without associ- 
ating them with a single thought, is absolutely mon- 
strous, and will kill any useful method that may be 
adopted. 

As a word is the rational unit, the first thing for the 
pupil to learn, as well as the first step in recitation, is 
pronunciation. This compels the use of the phonic 
method, for two things are necessary,—articulation, and 
the placing of the accent. Pronunciation is purely ar- 
bitrary, because it has been changing ever since the 
time of Chaucer, and is largely modified to-day by local- 
ity. Only one real fact can be stated in regard to its 
modifications. The tendency of the language, for many 
years, has been to remove the accent from the end to 
the beginning of « word. On account of the many 
changes and local variations in pronunciation, even dic- 





spite of all the efforts made to the contrary, must change 
with the times. Compare the edition of Webster's Dic- 
tionary of 1852 with that of 1879, and you will be sur- 
prised at the differences between them in this respect. 
Then note the local changes in the pronunciation of 
quite a large number of words. The people of New 
England,—the home of all the dictionaries,—pronounce 
many words differently from those of the Middle 
States; the country west of the Alleghanies differs 
from either of the others; the South has its own pecul- 
iar pronunciation ; and the people of England, Scotland, 
Wales, and Ireland, all differ from us, and from one an- 
other, in many important particulars. Educated men 
everywhere differ about pronunciation. Notwithstand- 
ing this array of facts, some standard must be assumed 
by the teacher. This should occupy merely the place 
of an umpire, to which the teacher ought to conform, 
though sometimes against his better judgment. 


Through the grades from the charts up to the middle 
of the Second Reader, the work of pronunciation should, 
of necessity, be oral. From that point on, the pupil 
ought to do all the work himself. Hence, until com- 
pilers of reading-books progress sufficiently to insert 
complete vocabularies, he should have his own diction- 
ary, which ought to be considered as important a text- 
book as the Reader itself. It is not difficult to teach a 
child, even in the Second Reader, how to use his dic- 
tionary intelligently, as I know from experience. The 
effect of this is easily seen. The child is made to de- 
pend upon himself within the limits of his intelligence, 
and his capacity will, of necessity, grow measurably 
from day to day ; for, almost unconsciously, the search 
for pronunciation will lead him to the second step in 
study and in recitation. 

This is definition, and it is the greatest and most im- 
portant of all; because the word is worthless unless as- 
sociated with a thought. In this step the same line 
must be drawn as in definition. Up to the middle of 
the Second Reader the teacher is compelled to do this 
work for the pupil; beyond this point, the pupil ought 
to be able to do it himself by depending upon his dic- 
tionary. 

Definition includes several progressive steps, and in 
connection with these is the arrangement of the words 
inasentence. The first sentences given to the child 
ought to be purely idiomatic. Changes from this form 
can then be taught intelligently ; for a sentence can 
take as many different forms,—good, bad, and indiffer- 
ent,—as it has words. This will teach, from the very 
start, flexibility and variety of expression,—very impor- 
tant things to_learn. In addition, without being en- 
cumbered with the nomenclature of grammar, element- 
ary analysis will be soon acquired. It is not nearly so 
difficult as it seems, to impress upon the mind of a 
young pupil the distinctions of subject and predicate, 
and the words that modify each, by means of the idiom- 
atic arrangement of the sentences that are in his les- 
sons. And it is remarkable what assistance, toward 
the comprehension of a thought, this knowledge is to 
him. To crown all, it teaches him his first ideas of 
grouping things together, thus laying a good founda- 
tion for subsequent power of generalization. 

As the beginning of definition-teaching is quite diffi- 
cult, because the child has a very small vocabulary, and 
the teaching must be adapted to the size of it, the first 
efforts should be confined to the exact’ meaning of the 
words as used in the lessons, and these words should be 
primitives as far as possible, and limited to their sim- 
plest meaning. To do this kind of work the Reader 
used should be prepared expressly for it. If it is not, 
the teacher ought to prepare it himself. 

It is not an easy thing to arrange a series of Readers 
upon a purely philosophical plan. I remember the time 
when it was thought that no particular method was es- 
sential. Recent efforts by book-makers have been 
more rational, but books are still quite imperfect. Let 
me enumerate the tests that seem most important in 





tionaries must be purely arbitrary ; for dictionaries, in 





determining the value of a First Reader, and it will be 











an easy matter, then, to fix upon the requisites for the 
rest of the series. 

1. The lessons should be pure in thought. There 
should be no slang, no common colloquialisms, no ex- 
pressions of morbid sentiments. 

2. The lessons should be interesting ; for a dull read- 
ing-book, however skillfully constructed, will persecute 
any young child. This requirement has generally been 
well met by compilers; in fact, it is the only thing 
that most of them have thought about. Teachers, also, 
have seldom got any farther in their estimate. 

3. Lessons should be progressive in difficulty. This 
requires fine discrimination in the selection of words 
with regard to pronunciation and definition, and to the 
construction of sentences. 

4, Every new word should be placed at the head of 
the lesson, and should be used several times in that and 
subsequent lessons, but should not be repeated at the 
head of any subsequent lesson. 

It is hardly necessary for me to say that, until with- 
in a very short period, this requirement was never 
thought of by book-makers or by teachers either. In 
fact, I believe there are few First Readers in exist- 
ence in which this has been observed. Yet it is the 
very foundation of any philosophical arrangement of a 
reading-book. Without the strictest regard to this, no 
teacher can prevent the habits of slovenliness that are al- 
ways acquired, the principal of which are the skipping of 
unknown words, and the strong antipathy to touching a 
dictionary. 

5. All the letters of the alphabet should be repre- 
sented by several words, with each as an initial letter, 
except x, which can be incorporated into a number of 
words so that its power may be learned. 

6. Each letter of the alphabet, so far as possible, 
should be combined with every vowel-sound. 

7. When consonants have two different sounds, as in 
c, ch, g, ng, 8, and th, words should be introduced to 
illustrate both. 

8. Every sound in the language, so far as possible, 
should be progressively incorporated within the limits 
of the book. 

9. Every word should be a primitive. The excep- 
tions to this should be only a few necessary participles 
and adverbs. This requisite is almost universally dis- 
regarded. MRationally speaking, the material of the 
First Reader must consist of words representing simple 


ideas. Complexity ought to come when the mind is 
prepared for it, not before. Hence the last two require- 
ments. 


10. Every word should havea literal meaning. 
11. Every sentence should be idiomatic. 


With a view of testing these rules, I examined the 
two most recent books of this grade. As the results of 
this examination may prove interesting, and also sug- 
gest how a teacher should criticise a book before using 
it, I shall briefly give them (in another article); both 
will be quite interesting to the children, for whom they 
are intended. 








SINGLE OR DOUBLE SCHOOL SESSIONS. 


As we write the question is pending, in regard to 
one of the public schools of Boston, between a single 
session of five hours, from nine to two o’clock in the 
morning, broken by two recesses (one of ten minutes at 
half-past ten, and a second of twenty minutes at ten 
minutes past twelve), and a double session of three 
hours, from nine to twelve a.m., broken by one recess 
of ten minutes, with a second session, from two to four 
o’clock four afternoons in the week. The latter divis- 
ion of hours is the one which obtains in most of the 
public schools; the former division is the one which 
exists now, and always has existed in the school above 
mentioned. 

The matter has excited considerable interest among 
those personally interested in this particular school. 
The discussion has been carried into the daily papers, 
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enlarging its scope in the meantime so as to cover some 
important points as to the amount of strain to which 
growing children may properly be subjected, and the 
claim which it is judicious to make upon their consecu- 
tive attention. On all the points involved “ Medicus ” 
aud “ Materfamilias” have had an opportunity to ex- 
press opinions. On the one side, parents, teachers, and 
scholars seem to be almost “solid ” for the single ses- 
sion, and on the other some one else seems to be quite 
“solid” against it. 

If the subject involved no more serious question than 
the dinner-hour of the parents it would perhaps not be 
suitable for our consideration, but as the hygienic as- 
pect of tbe matter has excited some attention, we may 
permit ourselves a few words in regard to this. Chad- 
wick, the best authority as yet on this topic, concludes 
that a child from the age of five to seven can attend to 
one subject for fifteen minutes; from seven to ten 
years of age, about twenty minutes ; from ten to twelve, 
about twenty-five minutes; from twelve to sixteen or 
eighteen, about thirty minutes. The total daily men- 
tal work suitable for a young person from twelve to 
sixteen years of age, taking Chadwick’s estimates as a 
basis, and making allowance for the rapid development 
at this period, is placed at from five to six hours. 


Where children are not over-stimulated to study out 
of school hours, these conditions, we believe, are fairly 
well met in our public schools by change of subject and 
short and repeated recess, whether the session be a single 
or adouble one. But the question of the child’s capacity 
for play and for continuous play is quite as important 
as his capacity for study; and the risks incident to re- 
peated journeys to and from school in the very exposed 
part of the city where this particular school is situated 
are not imaginary; and these two points seem to have 
been instinctively seized by children and parents in de- 
siring a single session. In this case we think practi- 
cal experience has the advantage over abstract reason- 
ing.—Medical and Surgical Journal. 








ENGLISH LITERATURE.—(IL) 


BY MRS. SARAH M. WYMAN, 


The critical analysis of a portion of the “ Deserted 
Village” was assigned for the lesson succeeding one 
alluded to in a previous paper of THz Journat. Had 
this been given before the class was interested in the 
thriftless, yet generous author, in his genius and 
his gentle nature, his peculiarities and his wander- 
ings, it probably would have been received as a 
dull and common-place lesson; which must be taken 
and digested, much like a dinner eaten as a matter of 
necessity and with no particular relish. Not so with 
They are hungry for the viands. The life 
of the “ most beloved of English writers” has drawn 
upon their sympathies. They want to read for them- 
selves the humor, the sweet regrets, the tender pathos, 
the flowing verse, and the simple narrative described 
by others. 

To be able to call forth this desire, or a corresponding 
one in other branches, we regard as an essential element 
of the class-room. There is much humdrum study and 
parrot-like recitation in our schools, irksome both to 
pupil and teacher, which it is the province of the latter 
to dissipate. 

. Each teacher has her own methods in the examina- 

tion and analysis of poetry. One practice is somewhat 
after the following order: Close attention to the mean- 
ing of every line; the meter, scanning each verse; 
classical or any other allusions; style, as to clearness, 
unity, strength, harmony, etc.; figurative expressions ; 
‘ny peculiarly striking or beautiful passages, and what 
tenders them such ? Often the poem itself will neces- 
‘tate other or different topics, while various minor 
themes are constantly suggesting themselves. We 
vould always avoid a mechanical sameness. 


our class. 
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Our class understands this, and are ready, each with 
her own views, drawn largely from Goldsmith’s experi- 
ences. In “Sweet Auburn” are traced remembrances 
of Lissoy, the poet’s father recognized in the “ village 
preacher,” 
‘* to all the country dear.”’ 

Nor do they fail to apply to his own adventures and 
habitual failures, such lines as the following: 


‘The wearied spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claimed kindness there, and had his claims allowed.’’ 


Attention to the meter should not be neglected. It 
renders the ear critical and appreciative. The smoothly- 
flowing rhythm and graceful hexameters are dwelt upon 
and scanned with as much satisfaction as the Odes of 
Horace, which some of the class are at the same time 
translating. 

We believe too little importance is usually attached 
to memorizing the verse of distinguished poets. Ma- 
caulay is said once to have remarked to a friend, that if 
every volume of Paradise Lost were destroyed by some 
accident, he could, from memory, furnish an exact copy 
of the poem. 

In the eulogy upon Bryant, delivered before the His- 
torical Society in New York, we were told that the poet 
was accustomed to commit to memory largely from clas- 
sic writings, and when upon the ocean, or otherwise re- 
moved from his library, he often entertained himself by 
repeating page after page from his favorite authors. 
If our youth would imitate his example, instead of en- 
tertaining foolish, frivolous thoughts, might they not 
approach nearer the artistic culture and high moral 
purity of this beloved “ Patriarch of American Lit- 
erature ” ? 

Other lessons are assigned from Goldsmith’s poems, 
while his prose writings are eagerly read by little 
groupings at home. 

We would pursue a course similar to the above, 
through the successive periods of English literature, 
whenever it is warranted by the character in question. 
The exercises must be varied, according to the sub- 
ject to be mastered. We have sometimes allowed a 
class to discuss the merits of a certain author. 
Lord Bacon, for instance, although eminently great, 
would, in the ordinary course of study, fail to interest 
students. But let their attention be called to his pow- 
erful intellect; the height he attained; the fall and 
disgrace of his later years; on this side, Hepworth 
Dixon to be consulted; on that, Macaulay and others. 
There will be different opinions as to the accusations 
brought against the great “ Lord Keeper,” and a spir- 
ited discussion, involving much of the history of the 
times in which he lived, will be pretty sure to follow. 
The comparative merits of Bacon and Shakespeare 
have also been considered by the class, a starting-point 
being the well-known simile of Southey, “There is as 
great a difference between Shakespeare and Bacon as 
between an American forest and a London timber- 
yard.” Less prolific writers, however, with more sim- 
plicity of style, are brought into proximity to greater 
advantage. Burns and Keats, in a discussion, have 
drawn out the wild, artless notes of the one, and the 
rich imagery of the other, as almost any other course 
would have failed to bring forth. 

The excitement attendant upon the above methods 
must not be daily attempted. Writers of less repute 
should often intervene, and the student be mainly con- 
fined to the text-book, or some simple arrangement of 
the teacher. 

Different authors require different treatment. Dick- 
ens and Scott, extensive reading; with Shakespeare, 
often the critical study of one of his plays; we often 
introduce others, as an exercise in elocution for the 
class in literature. Parts are assigned and read under- 
standingly, various means being introduced for fixing 
the attention and memory upon the finest passages. 
Among these is the writing of quotations, in a book 


used for that purpose,— each taking whatever she) ire cen eevee of colors ado 


In one of the plays, as the Merchant of Venice, or Ham- 
let, these quotations will cover pages. They are com- 
mitted to memory and often repeated in the class, — 
sometimes all using, and each in turn giving one of her 
quotations, until she can call no more, when she is 
seated. The one standing the longest wears the laurel 
for that day. Selections from the quotations have been 
arranged in dialogue-form, and recited with fine effect 
before the literary society or at some entertainment 
given by the school. 

In another paper the writer will present quotations 
after the manner above described. 








THE GOBELIN TAPESTRY OF FRANCE. 


BY CC. H. GATES. 


The manufacture of fine tapestry had its origin and 
development in the great luxury that prevailed at the 
court and among the nobility of the reign of Louis XIV. 
Up to the sixteenth century France had obtained her 
tapestries and carpets at first from the East, and then 
from Flanders, a country where workmen had acquired 
great superiority in the reproduction, on the loom, of 
great allegorical subjects or those drawn from religious 
history or landscape. In the country of the Marches a 
few factories had been established, and the tradition of 
the country would have it that the first essays went 
back to the time of the Saracens, and that for that mo- 
tive, or because they came from the East, they were 
called Saracen works; unfortunately workmen and em- 
ployers, for want of artists and designers, were reduced 
to take as models engravings more or less well done, 
to which they adapted fancy colors. 

At Beauvais, also, were established other factories, 
copied from those of Flanders; this manufacture had 
been encouraged by Henry IV., who had created la 
Savonniére, with a colony of Flemish artisans. 

The entire industry owed its reorganization to Col- 
bert, who preserved it from foreign competition by pro- 
tective edicts, and installed a veritable school of indus- 
trial art in the manufacture of the Gobelins that still 
exists. During the reign of Francis I., two workmen, 
the brothers Gobelin, had founded on the banks of the 
Biévre a dye-house of woolens. At this epoch France 
was receiving all her dyed woolens from Venice, and 
the neighbors judged the enterprise so rash that they 
christened it the Gobelin folly. One soon, however, 
saw the poor workmen realizing good profits, and, as 
they made a secret of their process, they were accused 
of having made a league with the devil; they had done 
much better, for it is asserted that they had discovered 
the scarlet dye. 

To this dye-house was annexed, in 1630, a colony of 
Flemish workmen ; and thus was created that celebrated 
establishment, whose unequaled tapestries rival the 
finest paintings,* and are sold at their weight in gold. 
A tapestry of fourteen pieces, among which figured the 
siege of Dover, represented the history of the king, 
Louis XIV.; another formed of four pieces was called 
that of Alexander, the Louis of ancient times; it cost 
78,000 livres, and would be worth six times as much 
now-a-days. 

We may add that the Gobelin’s factory had become 
a real school of the fine arts applied to industry. 259 
artisans labored there, under the direction of 59 paint- 
ers and designers, who represented all branches of art, 
history, and architecture, ports and marines, flowers and 
ornaments, landscapes and animals; all these artists 
were placed under the tutelage of Lebrun, whose duty 
it was to impress the idea of grandeur, and to imitate 
the style that is peculiar to all the works of that epoch. 
The Gobelins then, as now, only worked for princes. 
Beauvais, and especially Aubusson, furnished the nobil- 
ity and the rich bourgeois with the tapestries rendered 





* One may have some idea of the delicacy of tone to which 
one can arrive, when it is known that the chromatic construc- 
pted for the special dyeing of 








he meaning of an author must never be overlooked. 


chooses from the store-house of the great dramatist. ! woolens amounts to 14,420 different shades! 
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this jealousy quite apparent. 


of their imagination. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. — (IL) 


BY MRS. A. A. KNIGHT. 


ENGLAND. 

As in the first paper, the third grade of a grammar 
school is assumed, and a term of twelve weeks. Of 
course if a term be longer, the work may be more com- 
pletely done. The text-book must be one of English 
History, brought as near to date as possible. Each 
week’s work had better be “planned” and the topics 
outlined. But no text-book will give a full account of 
the closing year, and the first week may be spent in 
an oral résumé with the class of its events and its pres- 
ent complexion in England. The daily paper now 
gives so much foreign news that general information 
about such things is a part of the grammar of life. I 
think the year ends like its weather, with a pale winter 
sunlight seen through fine, sleety snow-showers. The 
Liberal administration is grandly trying to enforce law 
in Ireland amid Liberal doubts and Tory disapprovals, 
and to weave the threads of the Berlin Treaty into a 
tapestry fit for history. 

Teachers should study the traits of the great leaders, 
Beaconsfield and Gladstone, inorder to explain their 
actions and influence and the great difference of their 
followings; and KHndymion, Lothair, and Coningsby 
teach Disraeli’s aims and beliefs as thoroughly as an 
autobiography ; while Gleanings of Past Years show 
unconsciously Mr. Gladstone’s life work. Parnell, with 
his plain appearance, dry manner, and fiery heart must 
be a third portrait. He is, very likely, a representa- 
tive educated Irishman of the present, and as such, is a 
great contrast to the old leader, Daniel O’Connell. 


Explain briefly the fall of prices of meat by the im- 
portation of American beef, and the consequent lapsing 
of the vast grazing farms and dairy farms of middle 
Ireland to the peasantry, who are not able to pay a 
tenth of the rents to which the Scotch graziers have 
accustomed the landlords. The shabby poverty of 
small farming, the only tillage, is so unequal to the 
situation that there have been wholesale evictions by 
the landowners; and a very unexpected turning upon 
them by the tenants. Books of travel, magazine 
sketches, and even the illustrated newspapers will ena- 
ble the teacher to tell the class something of the Irish 
farmer’s life, — the strong, coarse clothes, eked out by 
patching; the potato food during the greater part of 
the year, and the account with the meal merchant dur- 
ing the remainder. Four pence worth of Indian meal 
per day supports a grown man. Potatoes and Indian 
meal, made into stirabout, are the diet. One Irish 
party wishes the breaking-up of the great estates by 
the privilege of buying instead of leasing the land; 
another desires the home rule of Ireland; and the people 
are beginning to remember we are very near the cen- 
tennial of 1782, when Grattan obtained Ireland a parlia- 
ment. Probably Parnell thinks of it. 


Lord Beaconsfield’s government, 1880-1874, should 
occupy the second week. The text-book will give his 
wars in Afghanistan and Africa, the Treaty of Berlin, 
the strange raising of famine-stricken India to an Em- 
pire, and other measures. “Some men seem to be 
born out of their proper century. He should have 
lived under George III.” If there is time during the 
week, a happy comparison can be made between Eng- 
land now and England of long ago, teaching separately 


necessary for the many Aétels and chateaus constructed 
at that period. Fouquet, a simple financier, had accu- 
mulated, in his chateau of Vaux, artistic riches, enough 
to render the monarch jealous of them, and he made 
The lle Notre Dame at 
Paris was filling up with splendid mansions; architects 
were making happier arrangements in the distribution 
of the rooms, and were using the doors of entry as sub- 
jects of architecture where they could display the riches 


wealth, ete. For instance, in 1830 the savings-banks 
deposits amounted to 11s. 4d. per head of the population ; 
in 1876 they amounted 2/. 2s. 5d. per head. In 1813 
the poor were relieved at a cost of 15s. 2d per head of 
the population; in 1876 the amount spent was 6s. 1d 
per head. The percentage of paupers is now, only three 
per cent; in 1815 it was more than eight per cent. 
The reverses which closed Gladstone’s first adminis- 
tration, 1874-1868, were significant of the return of the 
old issues, only half settled by the Reform Bill of 1832, 
much as that did in its day. Before they came, his 
policy was a long sunny day of Liberalism, marked for 
us by the righteous adjustment of the Alabama claims 
in 1872, and made possible probably by the second Re- 
form Bill, the unsuccessful bid of a Tory ministry for 
longer life, which ushered in the Liberal premiership. 
The franchise in boroughs was given to all householders 
paying rates; in counties, to occupiers of property 
worth £15 a year. Besides this, it was given to all 
men of a certain education, or who had saved a certain 
sum of money. Liberal as this was, it was successively 
amended to little less than the Charter, that symbol of 
misrule which so frightened England in 1847. 
1858-1853 was a period of war and mutiny, and is a 
well-known part of English history. If the teacher 
please, the Land of the Veda will give her a very clear 
idea of the terrible Indian wars. 
Just before, came the crystal palace of Sydenham 
and the first World’s Fair, the work of Prince Albert, 
and of which the Queen was so proud. It was the 
beautiful close of the fifteen years work of the first Re- 
form Bill, the brightest and best part also of Victoria’s 
life, and having many things to make it memorable. It 
was filled with redress of wrongs. Even Sir Robert 
Peel, in the unreasonable reaction against the Liberals, 
annulled the Corn Laws, which forbade all imports of 
corn unless the price reached 80s. at home. Special 
topics might be: 
The Charter. 


~, / The Royal Marriage. 
1845-1835:4 the New Reign. 


| The King’s last years. 

The teacher might mention the coincidence that the 
Liberal House of Commons, which met in January, 1833, 
had first to attend to Ireland. Riots and disturbances 
made it necessary to suspend the Habeas Corpus Act. 
When this was done, it was possible to consider her 
wrongs; and the first act of the government was to 
remedy the abuses of the Irish Church, and to diminish 
the injustice of the tithe which often had to be col- 
lected with the bayonet. She must supplement the 
book, too, upon the wonderful history of the Reform 
Bill,—the resignation of ministries, the appeals to the 
country, the bigotry of the King, and the excitement 
which the Duke of Wellington was unable to manage. 
Point clearly the evils complained of. 

General reading must make the history of 1830 in- 
teresting to the class. Impress the importance of 1827 
as the year of Catholic emancipation; and let the pu- 
pils decide whether the administration of the Iron 
Duke, 1830-1827, showed him as useful in peace as in 
war. 

The year 1827 recalls Canning, whose three months 
government made such a mark. Though half-a-cen- 
tury off he seems of our day. Yet forget not to note 
that though he “ called a New World into existence to 
redress the balance of the Old,” he would never hear of 
Reform Bills. No doubt he was called “neither cold 
nor hot” by the reformers who lived in lofty London 
lodgings, or by shabby country firesides, or who wrote 
for bread in dim offices through the trying years when 
Liberalism was a hope but not a reality. “ How funny 
to see all the Edinburgh Reviewers in office,” wrote 
Sydney Smith long afterwards. But in the years of 
Lord Liverpool those gentlemen seemed doomed to 
hopeless careers. The condition of the poor, too, was 
the worst for two hundred years; and a man might be, 
and often was, fined the equivalent of fifty dollars of our 








money for taking a partridge in the woods. Distressed 


mechanics made riots and mobbed the new machinery 
which reduced their poor chances for work; and were 
hanged therefor in gangs. And over this gaunt pov- 
erty, ruled the upper classes, coarse, careless, and pressed 
for money, until railroad, building brought better times 
to rich and poor alike. 

The Peninsular war, 1815-1807, requires constant 
map reference to properly understand Wellington’s 
slow and sure advance from Torres Vedras to Vittoria. 
The Memoirs of Mad. DeRemusat will give the teacher 
ideas of the Spain of 1808; they are very attainable. 
And the tragedy of Emmet, with which many pupils 
are familiar by an extract in a popular Reader, will 
fasten attention to the union with Ireland in 1801. If 
the text-book does not give the conditions, look them 
up. Irish troubles from that day to ours have been a 
continuous comment of their worth. 
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MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed 
to the Editor, Prof. E. T. QuimBy, Hanover, N. H. 


CONCERNING DIFFERENCE OF TIME AT THE 
ANTIPODES. 

Mr. Editor :—The experience gained during a voyage around 
the world, some years ago, enables me to shed a little light on 
Problems 155 and 156 (JoURNAL, Dec. 2, p. 374). I suppose 
the sender (‘‘S. F. N.’’) finds it diffieult to believe that the 
answers obtained by the methods of the arithmetics are con- 
sistent with the facts of the case. The arithmetics are, how- 
ever, as I think, generally correct in their statements. 

Prob. 155.—Suppose it to be noon at Greenwich on some 
particular day, — say, Dec. 20 — then, at 165° E. Longitude, it 
will be 11 hours later, or 11 p.m. of Dec. 20; at 165° W. 
Longitude, it will be 11 hours earlier, or 1 a. m. of Dec. 20. 
These are not only the results obtained by the rules, but the 
facts as well. 

Prob. 156.—At 180° W. Longitude, the time would be mid- 
night of Dec. 20; at 180° E. Longitude, midnight of Dec. 19. 
These are also facts, and though they are apparently incon- 
sistent, the explanation is simple. 

The 180th meridian isin mid-ocean. In sailing west from 
San Francisco to Japan, a day is dropped from the calendar; 
on the eastward voyage a day is repeated. This correction of 
the date is always made at or near the 180th meridian. 

For instance, the steamer ‘‘ Colorado,”’ sailing eastward in 
1876, reached the 180th meridian on a Sunday morning. The 
passengers, on retiring the previous night, did not know what 
the next day would be. On rising we were told by the captain 
that the day was Sunday, and that the next day also would be 
a Sunday too. Both days were observed by all on board with 
regular religious exercises. All day Saturday the captain was 


in hopes of reaching the meridian before midnight of that day, 
in order that the work of painting the deck might not be de- 
layed for two successive days. One of the inconveniences to 
the passengers resulting from the failure to do this, was that 
we were so much the longer restricted to very narrow quarters 
on deck for our promenading. Of course the whole of both 
days was not really Sunday; but as the first begun as Sunday, 
and as the second was actually Sunday, both days were so ob- 
served. If a vessel sailing westward had arrived at the merid- 
ian at the same moment that we did, — namely, on their Sat- 
urday morning, — the whole day would have been considered 
by them as Saturday, and their next day would have been 
Monday, leaving out Sunday altogether for that week. As 
1876 was a leap year, it had for me, traveling eastward, 376 
days; for a person going in the opposite direction, it would 
have consisted of only 365 days. Respectfully yours, 

Gro. W. BAILEY. 


P. S.—It is only proper for me to state that the same facts, 
substantially, were contributed to the Educational Monthly, 
of New York city, in an article published some time during 
the school year 1879-80. I have not at hand the means of as- 
certaining the exact date. G. W. B 

N. Y. City, Dec., 1880. 

| Juvet’s Time Globe is a perfect object-lesson, practically solv- 
ing the difficult problems relating to the differences in time at 
different places on the globe. Its daily revolution in twenty- 
four hours adapts it to the illustration of all questions con- 
cerning the earth’s revolution.—Eb. } 











CoRRECTION.—In my solution of Problem 152, given Sy JOUR- 





2 
NAL of January 13, page 23, instead of ne read ~7 
Instead of 15,128 Ibs., read 20.416 lbs. Jas. WATERS. 
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SCHOOL EXPENDITURES IN BOSTON : 
ARE THEY EXCESSIVE? 


BY W. H. FINNEY. 


While great care should be exercised to prevent any sudden 
radical changes endangering the stability of our school system, 
it should also be borne in mind that no reduction in expenses 
can be made without affecting some person, or some particu- 
lar project or course of study. Thus, if it be proposed to abol- 
ish some particular school, which it appears can be dispensed 
with, of course the local feeling of the inhabitants of the imme- 
diate vicinity of the school will be likely to be aroused in oppo- 
sition, and the teachers whose positions are endangered will 
naturally use every means toprevent the consummation of the 
project. So, too, if ascheme be devised, in accordance with the 
statutes, by which the profit on books and material, which 
has been paid to store-keeepers, may be saved to the 
parents of pupils and to the city, itis likely that opposition 
will be raised to such a scheme by those whose interests are 
affected by such action. If any measure of reform or re- 
trenchment be proposed, it is likely to be met with opposition 
from those who are particularly desirous, for any cause, that 
things should remain as they are. Such has been the experi- 
ence of present and previous boards. In all such cases of op- 
position, care is taken by the opponents of the particular pro- 
posed measure of retrenchment to conceal the personal mo- 
tives which actuate them. Side issues are brought forward, 
and, inorder to compass their ends, it is probable that in some 
cases misrepresentation is resorted to, and that well-meaning 
citizens, Without fully understanding the subject, and without 
realizing that they are made the ‘‘cat’s paws’’ to rake the 
chestnuts from the fire for the 


BENEFIT OF A PARTICULAR CLASS 


permit their zeal to outstrip their judgment, and uncon- 
sciously work great harm to our educational institutions, and 
great injustice to the body which by law has charge of their 
administration. 

While it should be our duty to fulfil the trusts imposed upon 
us to the best of our ability, without regard to the clamor which 
will always be raised in such instances as I have mentioned, 
yet when |such clamor is voiced in an official manner, and 
when pains are taken to spread before the citizens aspersions 
upan the schools and their administration, by an officer of 
the city government in a formal address, it seems to me that 
a proper self-respect, as well as ‘“‘a decent respect to the opin- 
ions of mankind,’’ requires that some notice should be taken 
of these officia] utterances, in order that judgment may not be 
made up on ex parte statements. 

At the last meeting of the Common Council of 1880, the 
President of that body (who I have every reason to believe 
isan honest and worthy gentleman, as well as] an efficient 
presiding officer, but who unfortunately has not assumed a 
proper judicial attitude on this subject), in his farewell ad- 
dress, after presenting excuses for the large amount of muni- 
cipal expense for the past year, indulged in what may be 
termed severe language regarding the extravagance of this 
Board. The statement was made that a very large amount 
of money has been wasted by the School Committee. At the 
close of the remarks, the Council adjourned sine die, and im- 
mediately proceeded to eat their 


ANNUAL DINNER AT THE CITY’S EXPENSE. 


In the address of the honorable president of the Common 
Council, eémparison is made between the school expenses 
of 1853-4 and those of last year, and it is stated that if 
the cost for each scholar last year had been the same as in 
1853-4, the expense would have been $921,000 less than they 
were in fact. As this statement is made on the basis of fig- 
ures which are not correct, the expenses for 1853-4 being 
larger, and for the last year smaller, while the number of pu- 
pils last year was 655 larger than the figures presented, it is 
hardly worth while to go into an arithmetical computation to 
verify or disprove its accuracy. 

Before considering, in detail, the charges of waste and ex- 
Wavagance as presented in this remarkable address, let us see 
what has been done by the school committee since its reorgan- 
zation, in the direction of economy, a phase of the question 
which has been totally ignored by all the members of the city 
soverument who have discussed the subject. 

. In the year 1874-5, immediately preceding the reorgan- 
ization of the [Board, the expense per pupil was $37.11; in 
'Si5-6, it was $35.28; 1876-7, it was $33.61; 1877-8, it was 
$50.57; 1878-9, it was $28.53; 1879-80, by report of the city 
auditor, it was $28.16; but deducting $36,281.89 paid into the 
city treasury, for school-books, etc., and for instruction of 
non-resident pnpils, the expense in 1879-80 was $27.49, To 
rar the comparison in another form, the expenses in 
oat with 46,464 pupils, were $1,724,373.61; in 1879-80, with 

S17 pupils, were $1,479,084.95; an increase of 7,353 pupils, 
and a decrease of $245,288.66 in expense. 
sptvithstanding the copious extracts made from the City 

\ditor’s report, by our critics at the City Hall, these figures, 


or fire departments (about 1,300 men), excepting new men on 
police. 


looked. I am sorry to be obliged to express my belief that if 
the progression had been the other way, it would not have 
been necessary for us to direct attention to this part of the 
City Auditor’s Report. With these figures plainly in sight, 
and with the probability of a still further decrease for the 


School Committee confess that they cannot carry on that de- 
partment with less cost to the city’’ ? 

But let us examine some of the comparisons made in the ad- 
dress referred to. It is stated, that in ‘‘ fifteen years of peace, 
with goods and provisions cheap,’’ the School Committee have 


WASTED NEARLY $11,000,000. 


As every statement of figures in this address which I have ex- 
amined has been found incorrect, the probabilities are, that 
notwithstanding the saving word ‘nearly,’ these large figures 
are also incorrect. I have not had time to examine this caleu- 
lation, nor is it necessary. The fact is conceded that there has 
been a large increase in the expense for schools as well as in 
every other department of the city. The only difference be- 
tween the School Committee and city government in this re- 
spect being that for the last four or five years the School Com- 
mittee have persistently been reducing expenses, while the 
City Government have been as persistent in increasing them. 
To show the injustice of such a comparison of expenses, let 
us try the same method in the cost of the City Government, 
per inhabitant, exclusive of cost of schools, for the last twenty- 
three years. In 1855-6, it was $14.23; in 1878-9, it was $28.80, 
Average increase in 23 years, $7.28, showing amount wasted in 
these years to be $44,601,662.56! These are “ striking fig- 
ures,’’ and perhaps it is not to be wondered at that attempts 
are made to divert attention from them by raising the cry of 
extravagance against a department which, by State law, is be- 
yond the control of the city council. 

But letus compare the administration of the schools with 
that of some of the other city departments. In 1862-3, the 
cost per man of Fire Department was $352.65 ; in 1879-80, 
$879 43, the increase per man being $526.78, or 149.4 per cent., 
while the increase for schools in the same period was 82.6 per 
cent.,—or 66.8 per cent. less than that of the Fire Department. 
Similar results would be obtained, although the difference 
would not be so large in some cases, in an examination of the 
cost of maintaining other departments, such as Reform Insti- 
tutions, Hospitals, Pauper Expenses, Public Grounds, Police, 
Health, Paving, Sewers, Lamps, and Bridges. Perhaps the 
following figures may also be of interest in this connection: 
For the year 1879-80 the expense for ‘‘ refreshments’’ and car- 
riage-hire amounted to about $500 for each alderman, and 
about $90 for each councilman. This extravagance of the 
City Government cannot be caused by the fact that each of 
these departments determines its own expenditures, and has 
been left to itself without check to magnify its wants, for it 
has been authorized by the concurrent action of the Board of 
Aldermen and the Common Council. 


COMPARISON OF COST OF OUR SCHOOLS WITH OTHER CITIES. 


Comparison is next made between the cost of schools in 
Boston and that of Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Chicago, no 
allowance being made for the difference in the schools, or for 
the larger proportion of pupils who attend the schools in Bos- 
ton, as compared with these cities. Let us try the same 
method of comparison with regard to general municipal ex- 
penses in these cities. In Baltimore, the total tax, in 1879, 
was $4,329,146.07; in Boston, in 1879, it was $7,808,476.49, it 
being stated that both have about the same population. Un- 
der this system of comparison, it would appear that it cost, in 
1879, nearly twice as much to carry on the city affairs of Bos- 
ton as it did to carry on the city affairs of Baltimore. The 
taxes for 1879, per inhabitant, the calculation being based upon 
the population os 1870, in Chicago, were $12-+-; Philadelphia, 
$15 +; Boston, $26-+. 
I have presented these figures, not for the purpose of criti- 
cising the City Government of Boston in the matter of expense, 
but to show how unjust and fallacious this system of compar- 
ison is when one department is singled out for criticism in 
this manner, while the other departments, when examined in 
the same way, present much more unfavorable results. 
Most of the expense for carrying on the schools is incurred 
for salaries of teachers, there having been paid for that pur- 
pose, in 1879-80, $1,108,578.87, while the incidental expenses, 
deducting the amount returned to the city treasury as before 
explained, were $316,826.34. It is, therefore, evident that, in 
order to make any considerable reduction in expense, it will 
be necessary to 

BEDUCE THE SALARIES. 
Since 1876, the reductions in this direction have been, for 
head-masters, 54 per cent.; masters, 10 per cent. ; sub-masters, 
12} per cent. ; second sub-masters, 10 percent. ; first assistants, 
10 per cent,; third and fourth assistants, 7 per cent.; new 
teachers, 16 4-5 per cent. I have the impression that during 
this time there has been no reduction of salaries of the police 


The late president of the Council, not content with criticis- 





Vhich plainly appear in that document, are entirely over- 


ing the expenses of the schools, has undertaken to undermine 


present financial year, how can it justly be said, that “‘ the, 


the confidence of the community in their efficiency and ben- 
eficence. It is true, he eloquently depicted the benefits of 
‘popular, universal, and free education,”’ but he immediately 
struck a deadly blow at ‘‘ popular, universal, and free educa- 
tion”’ in this city, by aspersing the character of its institutions, 
and misrepresenting the actions of the Board which has charge 
of their administration. The specific charges in regard to the 
contract for distributing supplies, as is known by everybody 
who has investigated the subject, are entirely destitute of 
truth. I have not time to go into the details of this subject; 
the information can easily be obtained by any one in search 
of it. 

I will simply say that the plan, which was so unsparingly 
denounced, was formed for the purpose of saving expense to 
the city and parents, in the purchase of books; to save time in 
school, and to strictly comply with the laws of the States 
These objects have been fully attained; it is estimated that 
for the present financial year there will be a saving to the city 
of at least $35,000; the parents obtain their books and supplies 
at from ten to twenty per cent. cheaper than heretofore; most 
of the pupils receive their books during the first week of school 
in September, two weeks being the longest time pupils are 
without them; while under the old plan at least four weeks 
were wasted, according to report of Committee on Accounts 
in 1870. The city solicitor’s opinions have been strictly fol- 
lowed in the details of the plans in order to conform to 


THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE STATUTES. 


An error has been made in considering the persistent com- 
plaints of ex-officials and their personal friends as being a true 
representation of the feelings of the community. Fortunately, 
the community when possessed of the facts will form their own 
judgment, without regard to the querulousness of any disap- 
pointed person or class of persons whose services it has been 
found necessary to dispense with, or who suppose that their 
dignity and emoluments have been affected by measures 
adopted for the improvement and welfare of our schools. 

It has been urged, by prominent members of the City Gov- 

ernment, that the reorganization of the School Committee was 
a mistake, and it has been proposed, I believe, to obtain legis- 
lative authority to put the schools and their government back 
to the plan of 1875, when the expenses reached their max- 
imum, and when “the School Board did not possess author- 
itative and reliable information in respect to the standing of a 
single class in any one school in the system,*from the lowest 
forms of the primary schools to the graduating classes of the 
high schools;’’ and when, according to the confession of the 
superintendent under the old regime, there was no large city 
in this country, or any other, where the provisions for examin- 
ing teachers were so inadequate, * 
Under the present system, all these deficiencies, some of 
which were pronounced by the superintendent as the most se- 
rious of the then existing deficiencies, are remedied. We do 
** possess authoritative and reliable information in respect to 
the standing of” every ‘‘class in the system.’’ ‘‘ Adequate 
provisions for the examining and testing of the qualifications 
of teachers’’ have been supplied, under which nearly nine 
hundred candidates have been examined, to whom certificates 
have been given, and of whom at least three hundred are em- 
ployed as teachers in our schools in addition to those who are 
employed as substitutes or temporary teachers. Four years 
have accomplished a reform, which the late superintendent, 
John D. Philbrick, LL.D., said, in one of his late feports, he 
had urged for nearly twenty years. His language is: ‘*‘ Nearly 
twenty years ago I began to call attention to the defect of our 
system of instruction in respect to the provision for the right 
sort of examinations. From that time I continued to urge re- 
form in this matter.’’ 


COST OF SUPERVISION. 


Complaint has also been made of the cost of supervision 
under the new plan. I have a table, which has been prepared, 
showing the cost of supervision in 23 cities and towns in this 
Commonwealth, which shows the average cost to be 75 cents 
per pupil, while that in Boston is less than 58 cents. ‘Twenty- 
three cities and towns in Massachusetts employ paid supervis- 
ion for their schools, Eight pay less, one pays the same, and 
thirteen pay more, per scholar, for supervision than Boston. 
Next to Boston, Worcester has the largest average attendance 
in the State; but that of Boston is 6.3 times greater than that 
of Worcester. At the rate paid for supervision in Worcester 
(the lowest per scholar in the State), supervision for Boston 
would cost $2.08 per pupil instead of 58 cents. At the rate 
paid in Cambridge, it would cost Boston $3 02 per scholar to 
supervise the schools, instead of 58 cents. At the rate paid by 
the town of Canton (the highest in the State), supervision 
would cost Boston $133.92 per scholar. If Springfield, with an 
average attendance of 4,048, needs one paid supervisor, then 
Boston needs 11} supervisors. Compared with Worcester, 
Boston needs 6.3 supervisors. Compared with Cambridge, 
Boston needs 7.2 supervisors. Compared with Canton, Bos- 
ton needs 72 supervisors. Boston has less supervision than any 
city or town in the State except Worcester, — 7-16 of a super- 








* Superintendent Philbrick’s Report, 1874, 
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visor more than Worcester. The higher salaries paid by Bos- 
ton for supervision alone make the cost exceed that of the 
eight cities and towns below it. 

The salary of each of the supervisors is the same as that of 
head masters of high schools. It seems reasonable that the 
salaries of the supervisors should not be less than that of the 
supervised. This principle was recognized by the commission 
to revise the city charter, consisting of Geo. T. Bigelow, Otis 
Norcross, Lemuel Shaw, and Arthur W. Austin, who proposed 
in their report to fix by charter this principle, which has been 
adopted by the School Committee. At the average salaries 
paid out of Boston ($1,935.45) the cost of supervision in Bos- 
ton would be 29 cents a scholar, 


THE LOWEST RATE IN THE STATE, 


For the comfort of such of our citizens and tax-payers as 
may have been alarmed by the recent charges, permit me to 
quote from the address of His Honor the Mayor, delivered one 
year ago. He says: ‘“‘I have watched with great interest the 
work of the School Committee during the past year. It gives 
me pleasure to assure the Council that they have faithfully 
performed their arduous work, and showed by their zeal and 
devotion a thorough appreciation of its importance.”’ After 
referring to the reports of the Committee on Revision, he says, 
in the same address: “ Our citizens have this benefit from the 
work of the Committee,—they are now assured that there has 
been no “extravagance; that the costs of the department are 
not more than its needs require. They will henceforth pay 
their school-taxes without complaint.’”’ If the costs, previous 
to the delivery of this address were not more than its needs 
require, how can complaint be made now after reduction of 
those costs ? 

As has been said, with that felicity of expression which gen- 
erally characterizes the utterances of the chief magistrate of 
the city, “‘ Our citizens have a just pride in Boston,’’—** They 
want our schools to retain their preéminence among those of 
other cities, so that the reputation of our citizens for moral and 
intellectual culture shall be preserved.’”’ J believe that the 
citizens are willing to pay forthem. It is not always those 
who make the most clamor that best represent the feelings and 
wishes of the community. The repeated reélection of mem- 
bers of the Schoo] Board for many years, “‘ would be generally 
regarded as evidence that our constituents did not believe the 
charge of extravagance.’’ While our citizens believe in and 
desire the best streets, good lights, perfect drainage, they be- 
lieve in, and desire more than all, good schools. ‘‘ Our com- 
mon schools are the corner-stone of that municipal organiza- 
tion which is the characteristic feature of our social system.’’ 








NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 


ILLINOIS, 

The Sterling Gazette publishes an address by Supt. George 
C. Loomis, in which many good points are made. To teach- 
ers who feel that their efforts are not appreciated by the pub- 
lic, he would suggest the vast sums spent annually on educa- 
tion as proof of the substantial appreciation of school officers 
and tax-payers, for an instance of which liberality they need 
not go outside their own county. The truth is, that the re- 
gard in which teachers are held is very high, and their respon- 
sibilities great accordingly. What are we doing to make the 
next gener&tion better than the present? In Prussia, juven- 
ile crime has increased 100 per cent. in ten years, and there 
are those who claim, with some show of proof, that the devel- 
opment of the public-school system is not accompanied by a 
proportionate improvement in morals and manners. He ad- 
vocated the introduction of a temperance-lesson book into the 


schools. He would advise progress on the part of teachers in 
their educational qualifications. To teach year after year on 
a second-grade certificate, betokened poor enterprise in a 
teacher. It is vain in teachers to complain of neglect; true 
merit is appreciated and rewarded; but he who expects to find 
a sinecure in teaching will be sadly disappointed. 


The Mendota Teachers’ Institute was opened by an excel- 
lent lecture by E. C. Hewett, of the Normal University. 
Supt. Jenkins discussed the course of study prepared by the 
State and county superintendents. Miss Anna Heslett read 
an essayon “‘ The Intangible.’ Prof. Hewitt gave an illus- 
trated analysis of the mental faculties. Miss Mary Vaughn 
presented a class-exercise in penmanship. Miss Vaughn would 


use printed copy-books in country schools, but would suggest 
that writing by the teacher for illustrative eperee isa at 
help to — progress. Miss Lizzie Howes, of the same schoo! 

conduc a class-exercise in momne. It was an advanced 
Jesson ; not one on which the children had been drilled. Supt. 
Carter, of Peru, treated briefly on decimal fractions. 


The December Institute, at Mineral, called together quite a 
number of bright educators. Mr. Belknap discoursed on 
grammar; Mr. Greene, of Neponset, followed with some practi- 
cal suggestions, giving a warm endorsement of Swinton’s Lan- 
guage Lessons. The subject of compulsory education was then 
discussed in its various aspects, nearly all present participat- 
ing in the discussion. County Supt. Harrington opened the 
discussion in favor of attendance regulated by legislation. Mr. 
Jenkins, of Mineral, spoke from experience of the effects 
of compulsory education. Mr. Simpson thought compul- 


sion should be in the nature of attraction; that the most effect- 


ive compulsion comes from making school pleasant. Mr. 
Hawes, of Annawan, thought that no practicable plan of com- 
pulsory education had been yet offered; and believed, further, 
that the patrons of the schools should be so educated as to 
rénder compulsion unnecessary. Mr. Mercer argued that the 
measure could not be so successful here as it is in foreign 
countries. Unlike the people of other countries, we think 
much of our rights and little of our duties. An interesting 
feature of the meeting was the expression of views by parents 


present, at the suggestion of Mr. Jenkins, the president. 
**Hints on Teaching” was the subject which brought out a 
general interchange of views, in the course of which Mr. 
Hawes gave an interesting and original exercise in geography, 
illustrating his method by describing the towns he passed 
through in coming to the Institute. 


MICHIGAN. 

Diphtheria is causing the closing of the schools in a few 
towns of the State. 

Superintendent Morley, of Bay City, reports the enrollment 
during November as 2,325, with an average daily attendance 
of 1,771. 

Marcellus is about to build a $6,000 school-house, 

The Hillsdale schools, which were closed for a time because 
of a dead-lock in the board on account of the claims of rival sets 
of officers, preventing the purchase of wood for fuel, are again 
open, the wood having been supplied by private parties. The 
parties are so evenly divided that neither can get a quorum. 

Rev. M. B. Taylor has been appointed acting president of 
Adrian College. It is said that students of this college leave 
from $60,000 to $70,000 in the town annually. Citizens of 
Adrian should be in sympathy with the college. 

A department of education has been established in the prison 
at Jackson. ‘The course will cover three years, and embrace 
reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
history, bookkeeping, civil government, natural philosophy, 
physiology, and hygiene, and mental and moral philosophy, 
The success of the experiment is doubtful. 

Saginaw City enrolls 1,627 in her schools, a gain of 132 in a 
year. 

Prof. W. A. Greason has gone from Flint to Grand Rapids, 
to teach Latin and Greek. 








VARIETIES. 

— Dr. Tanner.—An Italian journal, Zl Bersagliere, says that 
in a manuscript of the 14th century, of the Alexandrian 
library, an unpublished sonnet, in the Petrarchian style, by an 
unknown author, appears, — made on purpose for Dr. Tan- 
ner. We give the sonnet in an English form, as follows: 

Deprived of food, a man, the learned say, 
Can not exist beyond the seventh day, 

For Nature then will ape as surely fail 

As does the lamp, with oi! exhausted, pale. 
Learned are we, but to this we can’t submit, 
For proofs convince e’en more than Holy Writ. 
’Tis not a thing so very obscure, indeed, 
That any man of sense can not concede; 
The twentieth day is now already past, 

That I have thus prolonged my rigid fast, 
And yet all full of force my frame, and gay; 
Let each that reads attend to what I say; 
Love, superior far to law or mood, 

Keeps one alive in spite of drink or food. 

The Itaiian journal adds: ‘‘ What wonder that the Ameri- 
can doctor lived without food and by drinking water for forty 
days, when five hundred years ago there was a poet who lived 
upon love for twenty days.” C. H. G. 


— An Ohio school-teacher writes: “‘ If a pupil is to attain 
graces of epistolary correspondence and niceties of speech, he 
must get them at home or in society, not in school. At school 
he ought to be well-grounded in reading, arithmetic, geogra- 
phy, United States history, and grammar.”’ 


— Teacher—“ John, what are your boots made of ?”” Boy 
—‘*Of leather.”” ‘‘Where does the leather come from?” 
“From the hide of the ox.’”’ “ What animal, therefore, sup- 
plies you with boots and gives you meat to eat?’ ‘‘ My 
father.’’—Galveston News. 


— Miss Mary Merrill recently responded with ability to the 
following toast in a Western city: 


“* Our Public Schools,—may their influence spread 
Until statesmen use grammar and dunces are dead: 
Until no one dare say in this land of the free, 

He’s ‘done’ for he ‘ did’; or its ‘ her’ for its ‘ she.’ ”” 


When the Boston maiden isn’t at a lecture, 
: At a lecture, 
On the bioplastic theory of man, 
She will take some trouble to correct your 
Correct your, 
Western tendency to flirt with Cousin Fan, 
Cousin Fan. 


When she talks to you of Greece and modern ethics, 
Modern ethics 

And declares that Socrates was rather wild, 
Rather wild, 

You begin to think that she a little fresh is, 
Little fresh is, 

Dragging scandals up on which the years are piled, 
Years are piled. 


— The cackling of a goose saved Rome. Moral.—In time of 





trouble keep geese, and expect as much from them as from 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


GEORGIA. 


I have just seen in the office of Dr. Orr, State School Com- 
missioner for Georgia, some letters which I thought of inter- 
est for publication, though not intended for the purpose. 
They are letters from educated colored men, expressing their 
opinions in relation to the views advanced by Dr. Orr in his 
address before the Chautauqua Association, on ‘‘ The Educa- 
tion of the Negro.’”” Many of your readers heard or read this 
address, but suffice it to say for those who have done neither, 
that Dr. Orr expressed the opinion that the colored people had, 
during their bondage, received marked improvement, consti- 
tuting the commencement of that education which Dr, Orr’s 
address discussed. It may give additional interest to the mat- 
ter if I say that, having the best opportunity to know the opin- 
ion of the best class of Southern people, — those who do not 
drop opinions because they have become unfashionable, and 
who yet cannot shut their eyes to new evidence,—that Dr. Orr 
correctly represents their views in giving his own. 


I will give, first, an extract from a letter of Rev. James Por- 
ter, a very intelligent colored preacher, now at Tallahassee, 
Fla. Mr. Porter was for six years a teacher in the public 
schools of Savannah. With the warmth of feeling which dis- 
tinguishes his people, he formed a very strong attachment for 
Mr. Baker, Supt. of Schools for Savannah; subsequently he 
taught in Thomasville, Ga. A son of his gained, by competi- 
tive examination, a Peabody scholarship, giving him a monthly 
sum of money, which supports him at Atlanta University. Mr. 
Porter says: 

‘* You are right in saying that I had read but an extract from 
your Chautauqua address. I have now read it in full, and am 
exceedingly well pleased. Our slavery was not ordered, but 
allowed. God often makes the wrath of man to praise him. 
Slavery had its bad side and its good side; but it was, in the 
hands of God, a great humanizing agent, and tended greatly to 
the moral and religious elevation of our people. God’s prov- 
idences are often at variance with our preconceived notions of 
right and justice, yetin the end they come out right, and 
slavery was no exception to the rule. I heartily endorse your 
speech; it is manly, fair, and just. And now let all the peo- 
ple, of every section and race, pronounce a hearty Amen!’’ 

The other letter from which I shall extract comes from a 
colored man called George E. Johnston, living in Charleston, 
S.C. His history and success in life show him to be a man of 
strong sense and great energy. He was the slave of old Col- 
onel Johnston, father of Dr. Orr’s clerk, Mr. Mark Johnston. 
He was about the age of Mr. Mark J., and was given to the 
latter by his father when both were boys, to be trained as a 
body-servant, after the fashion of ante-bellum days at the 
South. He taught himself to read and write, aided by his 
young master, while stilla youth. His indulgent owner fin- 
ally released him from personal service, and permitted him to 
hire his own time. Besitles paying $300 annual hire, he accu- 
mulated money enough to purchase his own freedom, and left 
the country just when the war began, returning afterwards. 
He is a fine-looking, full-blooded negro, who has made a great 
deal of money, and is respected by all who know him. He is 
the grand master of the colored masons of South Carolina. 
He writes as follows, to Mr. Mark Johnston: 

‘* My Dear Friend : — Your very kind and interesting letter 
of Dec. 23 was received, but I had to wait many days before 
getting Mr. Orr’s address, which delay has been the cause of 
my not writing. The kind sentiment expressed in your letter in 
regard to me, is very, very dearto me. You cannot think how 
happy you have made me. You cannot guess what a valuable 
Christmas present you have given tome. Oh, how pleasant it 
is to look over the years of a life-time like yours and mine, and 
have nothing to regret; the whole filled with the warm, bright, 
sunshine of mutual friendship, which I trust will last through 
this our own time, and go with us to our graves. I am very 
thankful to you for the address; I like it, all of it,—his review of 
the past history of my race, — the great benefit to us is wonder- 
ful. I wish my whole race could see Mr. Orr’s address, for the 
reason that it lets them know how much you are doing for the 
colored man. I like it,—all of it.’’ 

Atlanta is stirring up to give a warm reception to the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association. Letters have also been received 
from all the Southern State superintendents of schools assur- 
ing us of cordial aid and codperation from them. 

The prospect of the publication of your paper in Atlanta 
excites much interest. E. A. BowEn. 
Atlanta, Ga., Jan., 1881. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Midwinter (February) Scribner has always been a special num- 
ber, as rich as the choicest literary matter and the mest beautiful wood 
engraving can make it. In the same ratio that Scribner's Monthly is 
prospering, St. Nicholas, the famous magazine for girls and boys, issued 
by the same publishers, grows apace. About one hundred thousand copies 
of the Christmas (December) number were sold, while the January num- 
ber has been for some time out of print. 

— The February Atlantic opens with two chapters of Miss Phelps’s ad- 
mirable serial story, “Friends: a Duet.” Other essays, poems, stories, 
reviews of new books, a well-filled “‘ Contributors’ Club,” and a running 
account of the books of the month, conclude an excellent number of this 








sterling magazine. $4.00ayear. Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. — ANNUAL 
MEETING, NEW YORK, FEB. 8, 9, AND 10, 1881. 


TurEsDAY EVENING, HALE OF THE CoOPER UNION. 

The Present Aspect of Public - School Education in Amer- 
ica and Europe: Address, William T. Harris, LL.D., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

WEDNESDAY, HALL OF YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN Assoc 
Cor. 23d Street and Tenth Avenue. 

The Tajgention of School Statistics; Andrew McMillan, 
Utica, N. Y. 

Weak Places in our System of Public Instruction: Hon. J. 
P. Wickersham, Harrisburg, Penn.; Hon. B. G. Northrop, 
Hartford, Conn. 

The Conservation of Pedagogic Energy : Charles O. Thomp- 
son, Ph.D., Worcester, Mass. | 

Our Forests and Our Schools: J. B. Hough, M.D. 


THURSDAY. 
Museums Illustrative of Education: 
Washington, D. C. 
Education and Health: Elisha Harris, Albany, N. Y. 
The Economics of School Administration: Audrew J. Rickoff, 
Cleveland, O. Discussion. 


THURSDAY EVENING, HALL OF THE CooPER UNION. 


National Aid to Education : Address, Hon. J. W. Patterson, 
Concord, N. H. Discussion of this subject. 


The morning sessions will begin at 9 o’clock; the afternoon, 
at 3; and the evening at 8 o’clock. 

The Grand Central Hotel, 667-677 Broadway, opposite Bond 
street, will give members of the Association reduced rates. 

All town, city, county, and State school-superintendents are 
invited. 

SaML. FINDLY, Sec., 

Akron, Ohio. 


Hon. John Eaton, 


A. P. MARBLE, Prest., 
Worcester, Mass. 





CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


[The Editor is not ,esponsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
promise to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
respondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.} 








THE SPEAKING VOICE. 


Mr. Editor :—My attention was called to the series of arti- 
cles now being published in the JoURNAL OF EDUCATION on 
the “Speaking Voice,’’ by the reference to the teaching of 
Prof. Lewis B. Monroe, deceased. It is clear to every pupil of 
Prof. Monroe that the writer knows nothing whatever of what 
Prof. Monroe did teach. It is equally clear to every real stu- 
dent of the ‘“‘Speaking Voice”? that he knows nothing what- 
ever of that of which he undertakes to write. 

Very truly yours, Frep’k C. RoBERTSON, 
Instructor in Elocution. 
346 Beacon St., Boston, Jan. 23, 1881. 


—~oo-——— 


SPONTANEOUS GENERATION, 


Tam not a naturalist. I do, indeed, ‘know a bee from a 
broomstick,’’ and ‘‘a hawk from a handsaw.”’ I can even tell, 
by mere feeling, the difference between a mosquito and a com- 
mon fly. Still, [am not strong that way. The only field of 
experimental sclence I am familiar with is a printing-office, 
and the only “‘types’’ I know much about are those that be- 
long to ** chases,’’—not in the woods,—and made into “‘forms,”’ 
—not those of animated nature. It isin this narrow and ob- 
scure sphere that I have been speculating on those curious 
phenomena called errors of the press. I am convinced they 
come,—that is, a good many of them,—by spontaneous (or, as 
some would call it, by equivocal) generation. At least, I know 
no other way of accounting for them. They come up like 
weeds, in the best-regulated pages. Some may say the printer 
makes them; some go further, and ascribe them to the print- 
er’s devil; but “I ’spects they growed,” like Mr. Warren’s 
pusley. 

I appeal to any of the gentle craft of authors, if it is not so 
in their experience. At any rate I can give them mine. I am 
afraid to say how much money I have spent on certain pages 
and been quite sure they were clear of misprints; but the next 
printed copy would show a fresh crop, about as many as be- 
fore. They must have sprouted, like broom-corn, in the inter- 
val, I had a crucial instance lately. I went away a few days, 
leaving a page, I am quite sure, free from any blunder. When 
came back the page had been printed, with the phrase, ‘‘ his 
opinions is’? so and so. I had left it, “his opinion is,” 
Luckily, I had kept the proof, and can prove it. This was at 
one of the best-regulated presses in the country, —in fact, the 
University Press. Of course, the fault was not with that. 
Evidently, the singular had grown into a plural by natural de- 
velopment, —like a tape-worm, which puts out a new joint, 
how and then, on its own hook. If this is not a case of spon- 
‘aneous generation, what is it? I wish naturalists would look 
‘nto the matter. VINDEMIATOR,. 


——_eoo—— 


“Your paper (JOURNAL OF EpvucaTIon) is invaluable, and 
cannot do without it.” H L. 


I 


SOURNAL OF EHDUCATION. 


** MAGIC SQUARES.” 
In fulfillment of promise made in my second article, I take 
the “key,”’ modified as in accompanying diagram. The mod- 
ification consists in multiplying the even- 











18 } 
**| $ t a numbered numerators by 4, and the numer- 
5 ek | 2 | ator 83 by 3, leaving numerator 1 as in orig- 
ft | 3 j g | ye inal form. The ‘‘key” is thus fitted to a 
ete lz) Bnew “combination,” with numeratorscount- 
WL Sba it ing 34 each and every*way. 








To make the promised 64-square, as shown in diagram, first 
arrange the upper left-hand quarter with the help of the whole 
**key,”’ as follows: Divide the first 
64 numbers into 4 consecutive sets 
of sixteens; then follow directions 
in my second article, remembering 
that the denominators will indicate 6? | Ti 6 | 561 | 12] 5 [52 
the respective sets of sixteens, and Paes pee erate a 
the numerators the numbers to be id) 60184) 3 13 | 601 63 i| 
taken from each set. To illustrate: ~~ ” 
18 indicates the sixteenth number in fourth set, or 64; § in- 
dicates ninth number in second set, or 25; and 80 on. 

With the upper left-hand quarter complete, let us examine 
it a moment, and we shall see that it contains one number 
from each of the 16 consecutive sets of fours into which the 
first 64 numbers can be divided. For example, 1 from first set, 
8 from second, 9 from third, and so on; and, in each case, 
either the smallest or the largest number in the set. Now, to 
fill the other quarters of diagram, place one number out of 
each set of fours in each of the three quarters, and always in 
same order, as well as same corresponding position. To illus- 
trate: After finding 1 in upper left-hand quarter, place 2 in 
corresponding position in upper right-hand quarter, 3 in lower 
left, and 4 in lower right. If the representative number in 
upper left is the largest in the set, like 8, for example, the 
same rule is to be followed in placing the remaining numbers 
of the set, 7, 6, and 5. Notice the position of these three 
numbers in diagram. 

Filling up the three quarters in the manner above indicated, 
we have a “*‘ Magie Square’’ which fulfills to the letter, — and 
to the figure, — every promise made in my second article, as 
your readers will find if they subject it to the test, which I 
trust they will do. And now, Mr. Editor, in order that I may 
do even better than I promised, allow me space for one more 
64-square, based on a new arrangement of the first sixteen 
numbers, as shown in accompanying diagram. 

(And here let me say, in parenthesis, that, of the 










l64) 9 | 814 
17 | 40 | 41 | 33 
33 | v4 | 25 | 48 
16 | 57 | 56 














ahs | . | . 878 different arrangements which it is possible 
SE aRaEe to make of the first 16 numbers, no one is more 
i6| 4114) 1| ** magical’? than this; inasmuch as any square of 


| 





four numbers, wherever taken in it, counts 34.) 
With a modified “ key,’’ derived 













|40 | 17 | 41 | 339 | 18 | 42 | 31 
from this arrangement in the same | 9 | 64 {8 | 4qi0| 63 | 7 1 50 
way that the ‘‘key” used above is | 24) 33] 25 | 4a§28 | 94 | 26) 47 


derived, I form a second 64-square, 
as shown in diagram. This square 

looks no more magical’? than the [11 | 62/ 6 | 5ifi2| 61) 5 [62 
first; but when we discover that, of |22! 95 | 27 | 4621 | 36 | 28 | 45 
the 49 different squares of 4 num- 169 | 14 | 64 | 3960 | 13 | 53| 4 
bers which it is possible to take in it, all but three count 130 
apiece, it begins to look unique! I leave your readers to find 
the three odd squares. 

But my space is full. In a fourth and final article, with 
your permission, Mr. Editor, I will give the 100-square in full, 
and will indicate three methods for forming as many different 
144-squares, which your readers can easily write out for them- 
selyes, I will also indicate method of forming the 196-square, 
and will close by giving in full one of two 256-squares which I 
have made, provided time and space permit. C. R. B. 

North Easton, Mass., Jan., 1881. 






138 | 19 | 43 | 3¢ 


37 | 20 | 44 | 29 

















COLORED TEACHERS IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A few weeks since, Supt. Cogswell, of Cambridge, received 
a letter from a gentleman requesting his. “‘ views and position 
relative to the employment of one or more of the young col- 
ored women who are applicants for the position of teacher in 
our public schools.’’ The writer thinks that ‘‘ these young 
ladies have not been fairly treated by the school committee of 
Cambridge, and that it has been solely because of their color.’’ 
He expresses the “‘ determination not to rest until justice 
has been done them,”’ but at the same time desires ‘to treat 
the matter with fairness and courtesy toward all.” Receiving 
the letter in the spirit in which it was written, the Supt. re- 
plied at his earliest convenience. As what he wrote is of in- 
terest to the public, we have the authority of the writer to use 
portions of his,very wise and judicious reply.—Ep. 

OvrFiIcEe OF Supt. or SCHOOLS, : 
CAMBRIDGE, Dec. 31, 1880. 

Dear Sir: — No apology was needed in writing to me upon 
the subject of your letter of the 16th inst. The subject ought 
to be discussed, and the way prepares for the accomplishment 


of the object you desire. It is of no use to deny that even to- 
day a prejudice exists toward the colored race. It does not 








exist, however, to any extent, among the more intelligent part 
of the community. With our school committee it is not per- 





sonal feeling that has prevented the appointing of either of the 
colored graduates of our training-school to the pessice of 
teacher. So far as I am concerned, I have repeatedly said that 
I should be perfectly willing to have my own daughter under 
the tuition of either of them, not doubting that she would be 
well taught and kindly dealt with. 

Why, then, are these young ladies not teaching in this city ? 
Simply because, in my opinion, our committee have felt that 
the prejudice still existing among that part of the community 
most dependent upon free schools for the education of their 
children, was too strong to justify theirappointment. Schools 
are maintained, not for the purpose of aTring employment to 
the educated, but for the purpose of educating and traini 
the young. No person, black or white, rich or poor, a grad- 
uate of one school or another, a resident of one city or an- 
other, has any personal claim to the position of teacher; and 
school committees have no moral right to select persons for 
that position who, in their opinion, will not be the most ser- 
viceable to the children placed under their care. 

It may be that our committee are behind public sentiment 
in regard to the appointment of colored teachers. I hope they 
are, and that the time has come when the experiment of ap- 
pointment them can be successfully tried here in Cambridge. 

Abraham [Lincoln was a sincere friend to the slave; but had 
he issued his Proclamation of Emancipation at an earlier date 
than he did, it is more than probable that the slaves would 
still be in bondage. e * ® 
The question whether colored persons shall be teachers in 
our public schools, is only one of the many questions relating 
to the rights of the colored race, or rather of every race. 

One right after another has been secured, one position after 
another gained; and [ have no doubt that the time is near 
when public sentiment will not only tolerate, but demand the 
appointment of colored teachers as an act of simple justice. 
Very truly yours, FRANCIS COGSWELL, 





THE TOMB OF OVID. 


It has been supposed that the ashes of Ovid reposed on the 
shores of the Black Sea, in the ancient Tomos, in Bulgaria, 
A Roman correspondent of a Spanish journal writes that there 
has lately been discovered near Szapary, in Hungary, the fol- 
lowing inscription: 


** Hic situs est vates quemdivi Cwsaris via Augusti patria 
cedere jussit; homo sepe miser voluit patriis occumbere terris; 
sed frustra: hunc illi fata dedere locum.”’ 








LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


(This department of Tot JOURNAL is under the charge of W. H. 
EASTMAN, Auburn, Me., to whom all communications relating thereto 
should be addressed. Solutions to the following, also good original 
puzzles for publication, are solicited. Answers in two weeks.) 








ENIGMA : 112 LETTERS. 


This quotation is a part of a 96, 40, 72, 73, 66, 64, made 
by 37, 32, 94, 65, 95, 102, 24, 11, 38, 52, 75, 90, 35, on lay- 
ing the 27, 34, 88, 110, 103, 35, 96, 97, 86, 94, 95, of the 
new part of the 12, 60, 40, 93, 97, 50, 105, of 63, 41, 70, 10, 
7, 8, 111, 49, 39, 4. 

The author of this selection was born at 108, 100, 31, 109, 
15, 71, 19, 88, 48. He graduated at 62, 69, 88, 9, 99, 78, 81, 
5, 83, and afterward studied 56, 84, 63, at 33, 34, 85, 97, 91, 
14. He was a candidate for 48, 88, 51, 80, 98, 62, 95, 04, 89, 
11, by the 63, 64, 98, 111 party. 

My 46, 6, 107, 54, 47, 46, 103 is a county and city of the 
same name in Illinois. 

My 2, 111, 88, 3, 40, 40, 6, was a German physician, theol- 
gian, and writer. 

My 104, 13, 112, 38, 45, 30, 16, was the Eagle of Meaux. 
My 59, 57, 111, 67, 36, 58, 583, is an adjective sometimes 
applied to the Deity. 

My 88, 21, 82, 25, 2, 88, 37, 55, 22, 48, 46, 36, was the 
Great Ear! of Cork. 

My 1, 17, 18, 20, 106, 23, is a covering for the hand, 

My 44, 26, 101, is a lie. 

My 29, 42, 53, 28, is a preposition. 

My 74, 76, is an adverb of negation. 

My 43, 86, 79, 61, is the name of an object. 

My 68, 87, 92, 44, is a boaster. WILL Bzst. 


CHARADE. 


First.—I come from afar through the ether space, 

And gladly at intervals take my own place; 

Iam welcomed by all with a merry heart chime, 

But can please only half of the world at a time, 

I could not please all, if forever I'd try, 

And if I stayed always you surely would die. 

You have seen me just lately,—my name please to tell; 
When my colleague draws near, I must bid you farewell. 


Second.—I am a creature both noble and wise, 
Admired for my swiftness and beauty and size; 

I am found in all parts of this mundane sphere, 
And labor with zeal at all times of the year; 

I’m seen of all colors, from black to white, 

And work just as well in day-time as night. 

When you see me, my second is surely expressed, 
And you’ve seen me to-day, or I never have guessed. 


Whole.—I am a monster of fanciful birth, 

But roam from East to West o’er the earth; 

No one would seek me, but surely I come, 

And attack you abroad as wel! as at home. 

My presence is dreadful, but ae a token 

Of hygiene slighted, and nature’s laws broken. 

O happy the mortal who finds a release, 

And shuffles me from him. May he rest in yee 
LAGIARIST. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 30. 


The correct answer to Enigme Francaise of Dec. 20 is fur- 
nished by ‘‘ A. F. P.,’’ Providence, R. L., and “‘ H. W.,”? Bos- 








ton. Enigma of same date is solved by ‘‘ Orna,’’ Oakland, Ind. 
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Tue WAR AND ITS DISASTROUS CONEQUENCES HAVE 
SET US BACK MORE THAN A GENERATION IN OUR 
STATE, AND NOW THAT WE BEGIN TO FEEL THE IM- 
PROVEMENT IN OUR AFFAIRS, WE ARE MAKING AN 
EFFORT TO ELEVATE OUR SCHOOLS. I AM DELIGHT- 
ED WITH YOUR MAGAZINE, EpucaTION, AND THE 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, AND SHALL WANT MORE 
COPIES AS SOON AS TIME PERMITS TO SPEAK OF THE 
MATTER Wm. A. CourTenay, Mayor. 


Charleston, S. C., Jan. 20, 1881. 





[ From the remarks of General Grant to the pupils of 
the Albany High School. | 


“1AM VERY GLAD TO FIND YOU ENJOYING SUCH OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR EDUCATION. THEY ARE THE MEANS WHICH 
WILL QUALIFY YOU TO BECOME USEFUL AND INFLUENTIAL 
MEMBERS OF SOCIETY. I HOPE THAT THE TIME IS NOT FAR 
DISTANT WHEN THE YOUTH OF ALL CLASSES AND OF EVERY 
SECTION OF THIS GREAT COUNTRY, WILL ENJOY SIMILAR 
ADVANTAGES AND MAKE IMPROVEMENT COMMENSURATE 
WITH THEIR EXCELLENCE.” 


[ Governor Cornell said on the same occasion s 


“IT HAS LONG BEEN MY BELJEF THAT THE BEST INTER- 
ESTS OF OUR COUNTRY AND JTS GRAND DEVELOPMENT WILL 
BE PROMOTED FASTER AND SOONER BY THE THOROUGH 
EDUCATION OF THE YOUTH THAN BY ANY OTHER MEANS. 
IF I COULD HAVE MY WAY,I WOULD HAVE EVERY GRADE 
OF EDUCATION FREE AND OPEN TO EVERY YOUTH OF THE 
LAND.” 





THE JOURNAL IN THE 


FAMILY. 
THREE MONTHS FOR FIFTY CENTS. 


To enable teachers and others to place Tue Jour- 
NAL in the families of their school patronage and thereby 
extend the codperation of its teachings among the people 
whose intelligent influence is so necessary for the sup- 
port of good schools, with all the appliances for their 
successful progress, we have decided to send Tue 
JOURNAL to parents and school officers for three months, 
on trial, for FIFTY CENTS. The teacher who does the 
most for his constituents in the direction of supplying 
good literature will probably receive large returns for 
his labors. This offer will remain good until otherwise 
ordered. Letus hear from all oursubscribers. Who will 
be the first to send a large list of patrons? Remember 
that thie offer only applies to parents and school officers, 
in order that their reading of Tue Journat may be 
made helpful to the schools. Make the effort, and much 
good may be done. Tue Journat in every home 
would make school-work wondrous easy, and bring the 
family into active sympathy with the school. ry it. 
Tue Journau for three months for fifty cents, to par- 





Tue teachers of Boston and vicinity will avail 
themselves of the special course of Harvard Lectures 
on Pedagogy by G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D., commenc- 
ing on Saturday, Jan. 29, at10a.m. The subjects 
to be treated are as follows: 


. The Kindergarten. 

. Religious training and instruction. 

. Reading, writing, and drawing (elements of). 

. Arithmetic and the rudiments of higher mathematics. 
. Geography and history. 

. Modern languages. 

. Ancient languages. The German Gymnasium. 

. Science. The German Real-Schule. 

. Physical culture, including singing, sewing, embroidery, etc. 
. Teachers and norma! schools. 

11. School organization and legislation. 

12. Educational history, theories and literature. 


— 
SODA OOR We 


For terms see another column of THe JOURNAL. 





In Massachusetts the law confers on school boards 
the power to fix the appropriations for the support of 
the public schools. A movement is on foot, proceeding 
from the Mayor and City Council of Boston, aided by 
the Mayor and City Council of Salem, to transfer this 
power from the school boards of the Commonwealth to 
the city councils, leaving to committees the privileges of 
disbursing-agents of the funds, set apart by the city 
councils. The Joint Committee on Education of the 
Massachusetts Legislature has had two hearings on the 
subjegt, and has attended thus far only to the arguments 
of the petitioners for the change. The complaints of 
the Boston City Council are: (1) That it is anomalous 
legislation to give to two separate bodies of the City 
Government the power in directing the amount of tax- 
ation in the city; (2) That the School Board is extrav- 
agant in its financial management of the schools. In 
attempting to show the necessity for a change in the 
law, which would most seriously jeopardize all our school 
interests, and most directly affect the matter of salaries, 
the petitioners admit that the school affairs of our city 
are now managed with as much prudence as other de- 
partments ; that during the last five years the school 
expenses per scholar have been reduced from $37.11, 
in 1875, to $25.88 in 1880; that the excessive tax- 
ation now complained of is due to extraordinary muni- 
cipal expenditures outside of the schools; that the ex- 
pensive high-school building, costing in land, interest, 
loss of taxation, etc., nearly a million of dollars, is the 
work of the City Council, and not of the School Board, 
the latter body only approving of plans as presented to 
the Board by the city architect; and that they are un- 
able to point to any particular item of extravagance; 
although Alderman O’Brien, when cross-questioned by 
Chairman Rice, said that he would “prune down sal- 
aries,” “cut off the heads of some”; but “couldn’t tell 
precisely where a reformer might strike.” Our alder- 
manic reformer, however, did not help his cause materi- 
ally, when he said that the Boston principle was to de- 
feat at the polls the school committee-man who ad- 
vocated greater economy in the schools, and to elect 
the alderman who preached the doctrine of reduction 
of city expenses, a matter which he afterwards said 
was a little “irrevelant” tothe question. Mayor Prince 
was quite pronounced in his opinion that the School 
Board, on the whole, managed financial matters well, 
and seemed to take much pride in his personal connec- 
tion with the reduction of expenses therein. When 
asked the question as to where he would curtail ex- 
penses, he replied that he did not think that they could 
be reduced much further. He urged, however, that 
the State could trust the people, while he believed that 
Boston would condone extravagance in school matters 
more readily than elsewhere. The Mayor put strong 
emphasis on “ our right to tax the people,” and seemed 
to feel that it was a humiliation to the city government 
to be obliged to answer to the demands of the School 
Board, which he spoke of as a department of govern- 
ment, and not as an independent and co-ordinate braneh. 
The Mayor was asked what could be done in case a town 
or a city council should refuse to raise a sum of money 


the difficulty, except by suggesting the establishment 
of a “ Boston rule,” which might be applicable to a few 
other cities, like Salem. At the hearing thus far be- 
fore the Committee, the politicians have signally failed 
to make it appear that a change in the present laws is 
necessary, and the remonstrants will be able to answer 
the points already made, easily and satisfactorily to the 
Legislative Committee. A most unanswerable a:gu- 
ment will be found on another page, in the able acticle 
by W. H. Finney, Vice-President of the Boston School 
Board, who, we understand, is to make answer to the 
petitioners. 








Mr. Frevix ADLER, Ph.D., of New York is the lecturer 
before the Society for Ethical Culture, an association 
which proposes to solve the somewhat difficult conundrum 
of promoting morality, philanthropy, and social advance- 
ment by the complete ignoring of religion as a motive of 
human action. Dr. Adler is of Hebrew origin, and the 
formula of his class of thinkers has been stated by 
one of the Hebrew Rabbis who is reported to have 
said: “ Felix is a splendid fellow, but, just now, he is 
under the impression that universal history began the 
morning that Felix Adler was born.” The Doctor has re- 
cently delivered an elaborate discourse in Chickering 
Hall, New York, entitled “The working-man’s School,” 
which is one of the most striking illustrations of the 
curious blending of profound thinking on abstract prin- 
ciples and dense ignorance of what the American peo- 
ple are really doing, that we remember to have seen. 
Catching at the misleading statements of Mr. Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., Dr. Adler jumps at the conclusion 
that the American common schools are clean gone in 
cram and mechanical routine, and are especially worth- 
less for the children of the laboring classes in cities. 
His little panacea for this national disease is, of course, a 
new private school, under his own patronage, attended 
at present by one or two hundred children, which he 
proposes to make the lever to pry up this waterlogged 
institution and regenerate the educational system of 
the American people. 

From his description, the Adlerian Institute would 
seem to be a school in which rich and poor unite ; 
where all branches are taught by natural methods; in 
dustrial training in the use of tools, introduced very 
early in the course; and moral instruction given “ with- 
out reference to religious dogmas.” The good Doctor 
dilates with the idea that this is something new under 
the sun, and is destined to become the pioneer school of 
the country. He attaches great importance to the idea 
that the children of working-men will there be indoc- 
trinated into the idea that there is a “hierarchy of 
service,’ and that their place is at the bottom of the 
hierarchy. Also, that labor is so honorable in itself, 
and can be made such an intellectual operation, that 
these sons and daughters of Patrick, Herman, Nimbus, 
and John Chinaman will be perfectly content to remain 
at the bottom of the hierarchy. 

Now the hitch in this fine arrangement, worthy a 
Ph.D. who comes in the full-blown glory of German 
University training, plus the secular philosophy, to re- 
construct American civilization, is this. First, — he, 
with Mr. Adams, Grant White and a whole crowd of 
recent critics, doesn’t know what the public schools are 
doing. There are plenty of schools as poor and me- 
chanical as they talk about ; but every State has multi- 
tudes of public schools which are slandered by such as- 
sertions. The whole drift of public-school work, long 
before these critics attacked it, has been away from the 
old dispensation of cram and mechanism, which was, 
indeed, only the pedantry of the average university 
scholar transferred to the common school. Second, — 
all these new methods, which the doctor seems to think 
peculiar to his working-men’s school, have been in oper- 
ation in his own city, under Superintendent Calkins, 
and in most of the cities and graded schools of the 
North for a dozen years past. Third, — the industrial 
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periment, but one worth further trial, in which the wis- 
est experts in mechanics have no great confidence. 
Fourth, — just how Dr, Adler is to cause his pupils, 
whom he says come from Catholic, Protestant, and 
Hebrew families, to drop all the religion they have been 
taught at home and church, at the school-house door and 
take on the “ new ethics” entirely divorced from relig- 
ious motive, is a problem more easy to solve on paper 
than in the lives of those youngsters. Of all absurdi- 
ties, the fancy that you ean isolate a child, in a Chris- 
tian land, in the philosophical conception of a morality 
that has no vital roots in religious belief, is the most 
visionary. No doubt, there is a “hierarchy of service” 
in this Republic as certainly as in China. 

But the trouble with the Dr. Adler scheme is the 
old-world assumption that the children of the laborer 
must be specially instructed to follow in the footsteps of 
their parents, and perpetuate their end of this great 
social machine. If the little fellow whom the Doctor 
picked up in the street, washed and dressed, and now 
declares the head of his school, happens to differ with 
his patron in regard to his place in the hierarchy, and 
becomes governor of New York; and the Doctor’s little 
boy, like so many sons of famous men, is found, twenty 
years hence, shoveling gravel on a down-east railroad 
track or driving stage in Colorado, what becomes of the 
hierarchy ? It seems so difficult for many learned 
men, even in our country, to get into their crowded 
craniums the simple fact, patent to the average school 
boy, that if you give every American child a fair gen- 
eral education and a free course in life, Providence will 
take care of the hierarchy business without their emi- 
nent assistance. We have no doubt Dr. Adler’s school 
isa good one; and as little doubt that before many 
years he will learn that, instead of leading he is follow- 
ing the best public school work of the country; and 
that several of his notions, including the new moral 
curriculum, will quietly disappear in the track of a 
good deal of philosophical rubbish into the great na- 
tional waste-basket. 








PRACTICAL BENEFICENCE: AID FOR 
ARTISANS. 


The present age is essentially a practical one. In 
these utilitarian days, every new movement, every fresh 
proposal, is met on all sides by the questions,—What’s 
What good will it do? It becomes, there- 
fore, the supporters of every new movement to answer, 
as far as possible, these inquiries before they can hope 
to achieve a great public good. 

One of the most distinguished benefactors of the day, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Thompson, of New York, whose munifi- 
cent beneficence is as extensive as our country, after 
some thirty years experience as a charitable benefactor 
among all classes of indigents, is of the opinion that it 
is far better to assist “God’s worthy poor” who are 
struggling to assist themselves and mankind by the 
production of inventions and intellectual wealth, than 
support those “who breed paupers and crime.” And 
she is desirous of founding an eleemosynary institution 
in Boston by which inventors, authors, and scientists 
shall be assisted in the discovery of ideas, and in pro- 
ducing inventions which will be of immense value to 
themselves and to the world. We carefully shelter, 
and tenderly care for, paupers, criminals, and lunatics, 
while persons filled with the inspiration of genius live 
and die in comparative want and obscurity. The State 
and beneficent citizens have endowed literary and sci- 
entific institutions by munificent appropriations and 
donations. Harvard University has been the favored 
recipient of private and public benefaction from its 
embryo, until its annual income amounts to nearly 
$500,000, while the geniuses of its own development, 
persons of distinguished mental superiority, inventors 
or originators, have been left to live and die in compara- 
tive obscurity. Why should the State, and our gener- 


it worth ? 


men of intellectual worth, and be so careless in har- 
vesting the fruits of intellectual and material wealth 
which their benefaction has produced ? 

Our Government has appropriated 190,000,000 acres 
of land for the construction of railroads and canals. 
There now remains unappropriated, of the National do- 
main 1,414,567,594 acres. Would it not be national 
economy to appropriate a portion of this domain to 
assist inventors, artists, and authors, who have done more 
for us as a State and Nation in the production of mate- 
rial and intellectual wealth than all others? It is 
manifest that mankind cannot lift itself out of «its 
present poverty and servitude except through the aid 
of science, invention, machinery, and money. It is 
also manifest that we can set no limits to either the 
variety or amount of wealth mankind is capable of 
producing, if only full scope be given to inventive gen- 
ius. It is obvious, too, that the greater the diversity 
and amount of production the more equitably will 
wealth be distributed, since every separate industry, by 
invention or ideas, gives support to a separate body of 
producers. 








THE SCHOOL LAWS OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The public schools of Massachusetts are organized 
and controlled by public officers called school commit- 
tees. These officers are elected by the towns, but they 
derive their authority directly from the laws of the 
State, and are limited in its exercise by them. The 
statutes direct how many and what grades of schools 
shall be kept ; what branches of study shall be taught; 
what shall be the minimum length of time the schools 
are to continue; and what must be the character and 
qualification of the teachers to be employed. 

To make it possible to organize, and to carry on 
such schools as the State requires, power is granted to 
the committees of contracting with the teachers and of 
fixing their salaries. 

The duties imposed upon the school committees by 

the State, carry along with them the incidental power of 
expending more money than is raised by the towns or 
appropriated by the city councils, if in any case they 
neglect or refuse to furnish a sufficient sum to support 
such schools as the statutes direct to be maintained. 
This power may be abused, but its use is not necessarily 
an abuse, and for two reasons: Ist. Because from the 
nature of the case its exercise may be sometimes neces- 
sary to enable the committee to discharge their peculiar 
functions in a proper manner; 2d. The statutes have 
directed the powers to be exercised whenever towns or 
districts fail to provide for their schools. 
If a pupil is not supplied with requisite books, he is 
to be supplied by the committee. If the parent is 
able to pay for the books, their cost is to be added 
to his tax; if he is unable, the books are to be furnished 
at the expense of the town. If the town fails to supply 
a proper place for the schools, the State requires the 
committee to procure one at the expense of the town. 


The statutes require a sufficient number of schools to 
be kept for all the pupils of the town. If a school is 
too large for the house in which it is to be kept, or for 
one teacher to teach, another must be established, and 
the town must bear the expense. By law, authority is 
granted to the committees of contracting with teachers 
and of fixing their salaries. This power was placed in 
their hands for good reasons. 

The committees are responsible for the schools. The 
schools will always be what the teachers make them. 
The quality of the teachers employed will depend on 
the compensation offered. To restrict the committee 


learning to teach the branches required, and mould 
aright the developing minds of their young pupils. 
Every department of our government, whether of Na- 
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tionary as well as independent power. This power is 
properly exercised, by a department of government 
whenever such exercise is necessary for a free, intelli- 
gent, and efficient exercise of its own peculiar functions. 
Discretionary power is liable to abuse, and still it must 
exist in every department of government, and when 
necessarily exercised, its acts must be exclusive and 
final, or else the objects for which the power is con- 
ferred cannot be attained, inasmuch as the very means 
necessary for a department to discharge its functions 
will be restrained by the concurrent or appellant juris- 
diction of some other tribunal. Against the abuse of 
incidental power we can never provide any sure rem- 
edy. After resorting to all the devices we can find or 
invent, we must finally trust to virtue and intelligence, 
and if we are disappointed in this, there can be no far- 
ther hope for us. The school law of 1826, (Chap. 170, 
Sec. 1), first required towns to appoint or elect school 
committees.~, Previous to that time the election was 
optional. Since the law was passed not many instances 
of abuse of their discretionary powers, in maintaining 
good schools, have occured. 

Some cases of alleged abuse have been brought be- 
fore the courts and tried. In every one the committees 
have been exonerated, and the courts have often taken 


the occasion to commend the laws themselves under 
which the committees have acted. In the case of Bach- 
elder vs. City of Salem, the Supreme Court says: 


**The school committee have the whole power to examine 
teachers, and no one can legally be a teacher in any public 
school until he has received from the school committee a writ- 
ten certificate of his qualification. (Statutes 1838, Chap. 105, 
Sec. 2.) By this statute the committee has the power, abso- 
lutely and unconditionally, to agree upon the salaries of the 
teachers,”’ 

“There are very obvious and strong reasons for intrusting 
this power exclusively to the committee.”” ‘‘ The committee 
have the general charge and superintendence of the schools; 
they judge of the qualifications of the teachers; they select the 
teachers for particular schools with direct reference to their 
fitness for those schools.” ‘‘ But the power to select would be 
vain and nugatory without the power to fix the compensa- 
tion.”” ‘* Whether a teacher shall bea person of high qualifica- 
tion or low qualification, whether the schools shall be good 
schools or poor schools, depends on the amount of compensa- 
tion.”’ ‘Take away from the committee the power to fix the 
salaries of the teachers, and you take away from them the 
power to perform the duties which the Legislature have im- 
posed upon them.’”’ ‘The power to fix the compensation is 
chiefly intrusted to the committee for the full, appropriate, 
and most useful discharge of their duties.”” ‘‘ This power the 
Legislature, for the most satisfactory and conclusive reason, 
have expressly given tothem.”’ ‘‘ Taking this power away from 
the committee would break up the whole system established 
by law in regard to the public schools. It is to be supposed 
that school committees will be as free as any of our uanhipal 
officers from any tendency to abuse their incidental power. 
They are selected for their mora! as well as their mental worth. 
They have a common interest with the other citizens of the 
towns whose schools they superintend. They cannot prejudice 
the people’s ne and liberties, but they prejudice their own. 
They cannot indirectly increase a tax, but they must pay 
their share of it. They are generally sensitive to the publie 
sentiment of their own towns, and, as a fact, are preéminently 
careful to deal justly with their constituents, as well as to prove 
themselves faithful servants of the State. The school com- 
mittees are blamed more for what they leave undone than for 
what they do. 

‘* Tt is said that they are an arbitrary body, subject to no 
check or control. This is far from the truth, as they may be re- 
stricted in the exercise of their power in three ways: (1) The 
town or city councils may close the schools after they have 
been in session for six months in the year; (2) The school 
committee of a town may be entirely changed every three 
years; (3) The law provides for increasing or diminishing the 
number of a school committee at any annual meeting, and in 
this way for modifying the character of any particular school 
committee. 

‘The present laws of the State directing the school commit- 
tees in their acts are the results of experience. It is not safe 
for us to change them until we have become acquainted with 
the history of public schools in the Commonwealth, and 
know from the history or from experience what effect the pro- 

d changes will have on the condition of the schools. 

‘* The State claims the right, and considers it to be her duty, 
to organize the schools, and determine what shall be th 
character. The State with us is the people who constitute it. 
The people have made the laws that direct in the establishment 
and control of the schools. The people have made the laws 
that grant the authority to school officers, and render it possi- 
ble for them to o ize such schools as the State requires to 
be maintained. The repeal, or the essential modification of 
these laws would confuse our whole system of school man 
ment, and restrict, perhaps, those very incidental powers which 





in all cases to the amount of money appropriated would | are my necessary to be granted, that the school committees 

: : find it ble to perf the duties imposed upon them. 
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‘* Although circumstances during the past year have increased 


my expenses, and have not increased my wages, I feel that I 
cannot give up either the JouRNAL OF EDUCATION or the 
PRIMARY TEACHER.”’ 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





BRITISH Taoveuts AND THINKERS. Introductory Studies, 
Critical, Biographical, and Philosophical. By rge 8S. 
Morris, A.M., lecturer on Philosophy, in the Johns Hop- 
kins University, translator of Ueberweg’s History of Philos- 


ophy, and Associate of the Victoria Institute, London. 
Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. For sale by the Boston Sup- 
ply Company. Price, $1.75. 


The following table of contents will show at a glance the ex- 
haustive scope of this great work. Introductory; General Phil- 
osophical Attitade of the British Mind; Mediwval Anticipa- 
tions of the Modern English Mind; John of Salisbury, Roger 
Bacon, Duns Scotus, William of Orange; Englishmen of the 
Renaissance ; Edmund Spenser, Sir John Davies, Richard 
Hooker ; William Shakespeare, Poet-philosopher ; Francis 
Bacon; Thomas Hobbes; John Locke; George Berkeley; Da- 
vid Hume; Sir William Hamilton; John Stuart Mill; Her- 
bert Spencer. The design of the author is to suggest and in- 
vite reflective and systematic study concerning the essential 
nature and value of thought as illustrated in the writings of 
the most eminent writers and thinkers among English minds. 
Mr. Morris has preéminent qualifications for such a work, and 
as author and lecturer has made his mark in the world of phil- 
osophic thought. He has wisely given brief biographical 
sketches of many of his chosen characters, knowing that a 
knowledge of a thinker’s life is essential to a just estimate of 
the product of his mind. The chapter on Herbert Spencer 
will be found of great value, as indicating the relative merits 
of philosophic thinkers of the past with one in the immediate 
present. It is a book all students of English literature will 
profit by studying, substantially bound, and well printed on 
good, tinted paper. 





A MANUAL oF CLASSICAL LITERATURE: Comprising Bio- 
raphical and Critical Notices of the Principal Greek and 
oman Authors, with Illustrative Extracts from their 

Works. Also a Brief Survey of the Rise and Progress of the 
Various forms of Literature, with Descriptions of the Minor 
Authors. By Charles Morris. Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 
For sale by BoSton Supply Co. Price, $1.75. 


This volume recognizes the importance of a knowledge of 
classical literature as an essential to any tolerable degree of 
culture, and presents a general view of the whole field, with 
scholarly criticisms and illustrative extracts. It is especially 
adapted to our higher institutions of learning, especial men- 
tion being made of the most celebrated authors, and a general 
view given of all minor authors of any renown. From it the 
student will gain a very comprehensive and concise idea of the 
history, genius, and style of the prominent Greek and Roman 
authors. The quotations have been made with rare discrim- 
ination, making it a useful hand-book to the broad realm of 
classies. A convenient alphabetical and pronouncing-list of 
authors is furnished, and the full table of contents has all the 
utility of an index. The book is substantially bound, and 
printed elegantly on heavy tinted paper. These publishers 
have won an enviable reputation by the style in which they 
farnish the public with the choicest books. Every classical 
teacher and student should get this interesting work of Mr. 
Morris’s at once. It outlines the whole body of classical liter- 
ature, and hence is of sterling value, both to the seeker for 
general knowledge and the student who means to follow it 
with detailed study. 





FEET AND WINGS; or, Among the Beasts and Birds, with 
Uncle Hubert, editor of The Prattler, The Playmate etc. 


Tae Srory or A Doe; or, Pizie’s Adventure. With 21 
illustrations by R. H. Moore, engraved by J. D. Cooper. 


THe Younester. By Cousin Daisy. With illustrations by 
onan reqnewreg and others, Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott 0. 


The first of these three beautifully-illustrated juvenile books 
is one not only entertaining to the young, but contains accu- 
rate and faithful information about the animals and birds of 
the world. The pictures are well-executed representations of 
each animal and bird described in the text. It is a book of 
great value for children. 

The Story of a Dog will delight any boy in the land who 
reads it. It is printed on admirable, strong paper, suited to 
the wear and tear of children, and finely illustrated. 

The Youngster is full of songs and pictures for young chil- 
dren, all of them entertaining, and the illustrations are very 
quaint and fanny. 





CHEMICAL NOTATION AND NOMENCLATURE. Prepared by 
David Hoyt, principal of Providence High School. 


We have received a pamphlet of 16 pages bearing this 
title. It is designed to supplement oral teaching and ordi- 
nary text-books, by presenting, for reference and review, a 
brief statement of all the principles required by pupils pursu- 
ing the study of inorganic chemistry, with examples and tables 
of all the forms likely to oceur. A professor of Chemistry in 
one of our oldest colleges says, “‘I have been much pléased 
with its completeness and simultaneous brevity.’”’ In his own 
experience, the author of this tract found his pupile con- 
stantly asking for something of this character, to be used in 
connection with any of the various text-books in use in his 


It is of such a size that it can be placed in any ordinary text- 
book, for constant reference. Other teachers may have expe- 
rienced the same difficulty, and felt the need of the same as- 
sistance in teaching beginners to use chemical formulas and 
names. Though not offered for sale by any publishing-house, 
copies can be obtained of the- author, at $10 per hundred, 





FRIENDS WorTH KNOWING. Glimpses of American Natural 
History. By Ernest Ingersoll. Illustrated. New York : 
Harper & Brothers. 

This book contains articles selected from several periodicals, 
charmingly and appropriately illustrated, on the following 
topics: ‘‘In a Snailery’’; ‘‘ First Comers’’ ‘“* Wild Mice” 
‘“‘An Ornithological Lecture’’; ‘‘ Our Winter Birds’’; ‘* The 
Buffalo and his Fate’’; ‘“‘ The Song Sparrow’”’; ‘‘ Civilizing 
Influences’; “‘ How Animals Get Home’’; ‘‘ A Midsummer 
Prince’’; and ‘‘ Bank-Swallows.’’ They are full of valuable 
information on topics of natural history of great value to the 
young, and its reading would be highly instructive to adults. 


Ben-Hur. A Tale of the Christ. By Lew Wallace, author 
of The Fair God. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


The scene of this story is laid in Palestine in the time of 
Christ, and introduces the ‘‘ Great Teacher’’ and his disciples 
among the characters, and develops a plot that leads up to the 
greatest tragedy of human history, — the crucifixion of Christ, 
It abounds in graphic pictures of Jewish life and character. 
There is a boldness amounting almost to temerity in dealing 
with such characters, and yet the tone of the story is reverent 
in dealing with the Saviour. The descriptive portions of the 
book are of marked power and beauty. The facts of the Scrip- 
ture narrative are skillfully wrought in, and there is a stroke 
of genius in making the hero, Ben-Hur,—a youth who repre- 
sents that class of Jews in whom the national spirit was 
strongest, and who expected a temporal king in the Messiah,— 
identical with the youth in the Scripture story, who, assailed 
by the mob on the night of the betrayal as he was following 
Christ, escaped from them with difficulty and left his garment 
in their hands. The book is one of unquestionable power, and 
will be read with unwonted interest by many readers who are 
weary of the conventional novel and romance, 








OvuTLINES OF UNITED States History. A Hand-book of 
ready reference for Students, General Readers, and Teach- 
ers. By R. Heber Holbrook, associate-principal of National 
Normal School, Lebanon, O.; author of School Expositions, 
Hand-Book of Experiments in Natural Philosophy, etc. 
Danville, Ind.: Normal Teacher Publishing House; 75 cents. 


This volume presents the Outlines of United States History 
arranged in three great eras and nine great periods. The eras 
he calls (1) Organization; (2) Nationalization; (3) Reforma- 
tion, The periods he names as follows: (1) Explorations; (2) 
Colonization; (3) Consolidation; (4) Separation; (5) Organ- 
ization; (6) Federalization; (7) Agitation; (8) Emancipation; 
and (9) Reorganization. Each of these eras and periods are 
presented by tables with sub-divisions, showing in a condensed 
form the important results in chronological order, which are 
not intended to be memorised, but to help the intelligence, 
and as aids to the memory. We regard them as useful helps 
in the study of history. 





WitiiAM CULLEN Bryant. By A. J. Symington, author of 
Sketches of Samuel Lover and Thomas Moore. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


This biographical sketch of one of America’s greatest poets 
gives the best idea of the literary career of Bryant we have 
ever read. The author sketches the early life and education 
of the poet, describes and analyzes his writings, and gives 
numerous specimens of his literary work; makes free use of 
such autobiographic material as he left, including some letters 
which have not before been published; quotes from the pub- 
lished writings and addresses of many eminent men who have 
paid tribute to Bryant’s worth and genius; and describes the 
incidents of his later life, and the qualities of his riper work 
in prose and poetry. The volume is interesting and readable, 
and will serve a useful purpose if it leads more readers to the 
study of Bryant’s poems, This series of biographical works 
should be in every well-furnished library, and students in our 
schools studying English literature can Have no better aids 
than these books. 





EMINENT ENGLISH LIBERALS, IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 
By J. Morrison Davidson (of the middle Temple), barrister- 
at-law. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Price, $1.25. 


These interesting sketches of eminent English Radicals wil! 
be read by all interested in European politics with satisfaction. 
They seem to be candid statements of the merits and influence 
of the prominent men of this political faith in and out of Par- 
liament. The list of eminent Liberals in Parliament, of whom 
sketches are given, include Gladstone, Bright, Taylor, Dilke, 
Cowen, Lawson, Fawcett, Chamberlain, Burt, Richard, Court- 
ney, Mundella, and Bradlaugh. Of those not in the Govern- 
ment are, Morley, Dale, Arch, Beesly, Spurgeon, Beal, Con- 
way, Picton, Maxse, Herbert, and Freeman. The author says 
of these “ Men of the Left,’’ that he regards them as the salt 
of the English world; and he evidently is in sympathy with 
their political ideas. Most Americans will find the views of 





school, differing much in nomenclature, if not in notation. 


these twenty-four representative Englishmen worthy of study. 


They are on the border-line between a limited monarchy and 
a republic, and as we and they form one people, speaking the 
same language and moved by the same common instincts, it 
is useful to study the contemporary thinkers and actors of 
both countries. It is a book that American readers should 
secure. 





Tue FRONTIER SCHOOLMASTER. The Autobiography of a 
Teacher. An Account not only of Experiences in the Schoo!l- 
room, but in Agricultural, Political, and Military Life; to- 

ether with an Essay on the Management of our Public 
chools, By C. Thomas. Montreal: John Lovell & Son; 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 
This is a book of experience. It deals with events and in- 
cidents in the Province of Ontario, in a rural locality, and as- 

sociated with a schoolmaster, who “boards around ’’ among a 

people who evidently did not fully appreciate the work he was 

doing for the benefit of their children. It will be read with a 

relish by many teachers of to-day who either have been, or 

are now, subjected to similar experiences. The picture of the 
country school is not an inviting one, but the author evidently 
writes with the purpose of awakening new interest in the 
schools of rural districts, and with the hope of securing to the 
industrious and deserving teacher the sympathy of his patrons. 
It is a racy and enjoyable book for teachers. 


SERMONS ON THE INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL LESSONS 
FOR 1881. By The Monday Club, Sixth Series. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. Price, $1.50. 


The volume contains an able and valuable opening essay on 
“The Relation of the Bible toScience,’’ which is a timely con- 
tribution to the discussion. Thesermons are by representative 
men,—eleven from Massachusetts, one each from New Jersey, 
Connecticut, and Maine, and furnish instruction and sugges- 
tions of great value to Sabbath-school teachers and students 
of this series of Lessons on the Bible. The book is beautifully 
printed in large, clear type, and substantially bound. 





AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL AND 
INTEGRAL CALCULUS. With numerous examples. By Ed- 
ward A. Bowser, professor of Mathematics and Engineering 
in Rutgers College. New York: D. Van Nostrand; 1880. 


This is another valuable addition to our text-books upon 


who gives it thorough examination. It would be difficult to 
select from the large number of books on this subject any one 
which could be pronounced the best; but of this it may be said 
that it has many excellent points and few defects. It is suffi- 
ciently full for our college and scientific schools; it is clear 
and logical in its explanations; abounds in excellent exam- 
ples; and, moreover, is printed in clear and large type. We 
are especially pleased that the author adopts the “ infinites- 
simal method ”’ rather than the “‘ method of limits,’’ instead of 
treating it as illogical, as so many authors have done. 





Eao. A Novel. By Henry W. French, author of Germs of 
Genius, Castle Foam, ete. Boston: Lee & Shepard; $1.25. 


We presume that the hero of this story had will-power of 
unusual strength. At any rate his biographer has managed 
to conceal most of the sources of influence that moved him to 
heroism. It is a story well worth reading, if for no other rea- 
son than to enjoy the facility of the author in creating novel 
incidents and peculiar experiences. The ‘I will” is the 
strong phrase in the volume, and adverse circumstances are 
made to yield to this sentiment. It raises the old question, 


Should man make circumstances, or circumstances make the 
man ? 





An INTRODUCTION TO ITALIAN LITERATURE, etc. By 
W. S. Montague, professor of French, Italian, and Span- 
ish in Amherst College. Second edition. Boston: Carl 
Schoenhof. 


A few years ago Professor Montague published a Manual of 
Italian Grammar especially for the use of those who wish to 
be able to enjoy the Italian literature; and this last volume, of 
which the second edition is before us, is intended to ‘* accom- 
pany the Manual, and to serve as a Reader for the brief course 
that is given in some schools and colleges.’’ Short selections 
in prose and verse, from the most celebrated writers, are 
given with much judgment, beginning with the more modern 
authors, and then ascending to the ancients, thus rendering 
the student’s task more easy and more agreeable. A brief 
sketch of Italian literature precedes, in which some idea is 


given of the great names and varied richness of the writers 
who have rendered Italy illustrious by their genius, their re- 
search, or their poetic talent, while a copious vocabulary and 
numerous notes complete the work. It seems admirably 
adapted to the object for which it was intended, and we have 
much pleasure in recommending it to the notice of those who 
are interested in the study of the Italian language. 


Tue Mora Pirates. By W. L. Alden. Illustrated. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 


This story has entertained the thousands of the readers of 
Harper’s Young People during a portion of the last year, and 
is published now in an attractive little volume, with charming 
illustrations. It aims to show that wholesome adventures and 


out-of-door experiences of a healthful and exciting character 
can be enjo without resort to questionable amusements. 
Every boy who feels the exhilaration of live and enthusiastic 








boyhood will follow the cruise of the moral pirates with zest. 
Tastefully bound and appropriately illustrated. 


the Calculus, and will not, we think, disappoint the teacher 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 
ae 


MAINE. 
State Hditor, W O. Fietrcner, Biddeford, Me. 


— The New York Co, Ed. Assoc. recently held a very inter- 
esting and profitable meeting. Prof. Fletcher, formerly of 
Castine Normal School, delivered an interesting lecture. 
Ww. G. Lord, of Limington Acad., prest. of the Assoc., read 
a paper on “* Free High Schools,”’ which was well received. 
B. R. Melcher, of Saco, treated ‘‘The Classics the central 
place in High School.”” M. W. Towne, of Alfred, opened the 
discussion on ‘‘ Free High Schools,”’ and was followed by Rev. 
B. P. Snow, of Alfred, and W. 0. Fletcher, of Biddeford, 
Prof. G. T. Fletcher, Prof. Chandler, and Mr. John Tuck, of 
the school committee. In the afternoon W. O, Fletcher spoke 
upon “‘ The Public Library and the Public Schools,’ whose 
views were indorsed by B. P. Snow. Some talk upon “ Pri- 
mary Teaching ’’ was indulged in by Mr. Littlefield of Wells, 
Miss Chace of Saco, Mr. Hooper, Miss Morris, Miss Kinsley, 
Mr. Melcher, Prof. Fletcher, and Prof. Corthell, of Gorham. 
‘‘The Improvement of our Common Schools”’ was the subject 
of a paper by Mr. Tuck, read by the prest. This subject was 
discussed by Profs. Fletcher and Corthell. 

— Among the graduates from Gorham Acad., on the 18tb 
inst., were Miss Addie Owen, daughter of Howard Owen, of 
the Bangor Whig and Courier, and Miss Clara Smith, daugh- 
ter of the Sec. of State. 

— The conflagration in the laboratory of Bearse Hall was 
only the partial burning of the wood-box in the lecture-room. 
Prof. Stone’s map of the *‘ Horsebacks of Maine’’ was not 
completely destroyed, although somewhat damaged. 

— The mid-term examination in the Hallowell Classical 
Acad. was held Jan. 20 and 21. Classes in Cicero, Compo- 
sition and Rhetoric, Elementary Grammar, Algebra, Evi- 
dences of Christianity, Geography, German, Chemistry, Latin, 
Reader, Homer, Science of Government, Arithmetic, French, 
Mental Philosophy, Natural Philosophy, Caesar, Anabasis, 
English Literature, Geometry. 

— Several petitions from different parts of the State in be- 
half of employing teachers by S. 8. Coms. and Supers., rather 
than by agents, have been presented in the legislature. 

— The laboratory of Bowdoin Coll., which was somewhat 
damaged by fire last fall, has been fitted up in the most im- 
proved manner, and much better facilities are now offered to 
those students engaged in laboratory work. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
State Editor, D. A. CLirForD, Manchester, N. H. 


— The examination of the State Normal School at Plymouth, 
under the management of Prof. Warren, took place during the 
past week, Gov. Head and other distinguished gentlemen, 
were present, and we understand that the examination was 
highly creditable and satisfactory. The school is thoroughly 
organized, and is doing excellent normal work, and is attempt- 
ing to do nothing more. It is bringing the teachers of the 
public schools up to a higher standard of qualifications, and 
demonstrating the necessity of special preparation for the 
teacher’s work. We trust the State will understand and ap- 
preciate what its normal school has done, and is doing, and 
will continue to give it a liberal support. 

— Prof. Geo. E. Gay’s English and Classical School, in Con- 
cord, is in a flourishing condition. 

— A Teachers’ Assoc, has recently been organized by the 
teachers ef Claremont and vicinity, with Supt. Arthur Chase 
as president. This Assoc. will hold an institute at Claremont, 
on the 27th and 28th insts., at which many practical subjects 
will be discussed, The program is imposing. Supt. J. W. 
Patterson will be present and lecture, and an interesting and 
profitable meeting is anticipated. While the State shows itself 
too penurious and stupid to render any assistance in sustaining 
teachers’ institutes, it is commendable and encouraging that 
the teachers voluntarily organize and sustain them. The leg- 
islature in more than one State has shown its incompetency to 
deal with educational questions. 

— Among the best graded schools found in this State, those 
of Manchester, Nashua, Portsmouth, Concord, and Dover, 
rank very high. We know the superintendents and many of 
the masters in these city schools, and something of their excel- 
lent work, We shall be happy to hear from them from time 
to time through our State editor. 

VERMONT. 
State Editor, C. C Bornron, Townshend, Vt. 


The first meeting of the Brigham Acad. Teachers’ Assoc. 
was held in the academy on the 8th of Jan. The exercises 
Were interesting throughout. The papers read by C. G. Start, 
C. M. Barnes, Miss Cynthia Perkins, and J. H. Riley, were all 
of high order, commendable for their clearness, moderation, 
and brevity, and characterized by a high standard of thought. 
The discussions which followed were participated in by Mr. 
Johnson, prin, of the school, Prof, H. J. Moore, and others. 
Rich and practical ideas were developed as to the work of the 
‘achers in our common schools. How to interest pupils, how 
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to secure good order, how to produce good readers, and how 
to promote morals were considered. The wisdom of effecting 
such an organization will be found to be not the least efficient 
as a meaus by which our district schools are to be made better. 
Such an association of superintendents in every town would 
do much to repair the loss of an efficient worker for our 
schools, such as Supt. Conant. If we are not to have an able 
and willing State Supt. of Ed., by all means let us have such 
organizations throughout the State. Associations of minis- 
ters, lawyers, and doctors are in active and earnest operation 
everywhere. Why not in this profession ? 


— The State Normal Schoo! at Castleton has just closed a 
very successful term. The whole number of pupils in the 
Normal Dept. was 109; in the Primary 24. /The teachers are 
Judah Dana, prin.; Mary Dana, Richard Dana, Henry H. 
Howe, and Julia D. Clarke, assistants. The school has been 
steadily growing under the present board of instruction, for 
two and a half years. The prospects for the next term are 
very encouraging. The graduates of the school are being 
sought after as teachers, and retained in the same or higher 
positions when once employed, which affords evidence that 
the school is doing good work. 

— The law allowing women to vote on all school matters 

was adopted in the State with only one dissenting vote in the 
Senate and only three or four in the House. Women are now 
eligible to the offices of town clerk and town superintendent 
of schools in Vermont. 
— Hon Justus Dartt, of Weathersfield, has notified Gov. 
Farnham of his acceptance of the office of State Supt. of Ed. 
He had declined, and the teachers of the State were waiting 
to learn that the governor had appointed Hon. Edward Conant, 
who had so faithfully served the State for six years, to fill the 
vacancy. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 
State Editor, ALFRED BUNKER, Boston (Highlands), Mass. 


— The State Legislative Com. on Ed. gave a hearing on Fri- 
day to Mayor Prince and others of Boston who desire a law 
restricting school expenditures to the sum appropriated by the 
City Council. The petitions were represented by Mayor 
Prince, Hugh O’Brien, chairman of the Board of Aldermen; 
and Mr. Henry Parkman, of the City Com. on Legislative Mat- 
ters, each of whom spoke uponjihe subject, the general drift 
of their remarks being that the Boston School Com. were ex- 
travagant in their outlays, and that the City Council could be 
safely trusted to grant a liberal support to the schools. Mayor 
Calley, of Salem, favors a general law to the same effect, ap- 
plying to all the cities of the State. The remonstrante will 
have a hearing on a future day. 

— The graduation exercises at the close of the ninety-sixth 
term of the State Normal School at Bridgewater occurred on 
Wednesday of last week. Twenty-four graduated from the 
two years’ course of study, and three from the four years’ 
course, The number in attendance the past term was 153; the 
number of different pupils for the year has been 207. One- 
third of the school are pursuing the full four years’ course; 
another tenth are taking a partial advanced course. The 
school offers excellent opportunities to students who desire to 
prepare for teaching, and especially to teachers who desire to 
extend their preparation in all the studies of the public 
schools, both common and high schools. The prin., A. G. 
Boyden, A.M., has been twenty years at the head of the 
school, and has an able corps of assistants, — four gentlemen 
and four ladies, — all of whom have had an extended and suc- 
cessful experience in teaching. The work of the school is pro- 
fessional; from the beginning of the course, itis a training- 
school in all its work. A class of 36 graduated at the close of 
the last summer term, and all of them readily found employ- 
ment in teaching. Constant applications for first-class teachers 
are received, which indicates an increasing appreciation on the 
part of those who employ teachers, for those who have made 
special preparation for their work. 

— Mount Holyoke Sem. has lately received, from the class 
of ’73, a fine bust, in marble, of the late Dr. Kirk, for many 
years the prest. of its board of trustees. It is the work of 
Millmore, and is an admirable likeness. The classes of ’49, 
58, and ’55 have also given each a costly engraving to this 
art gallery, including Guido’s ‘‘ Aurora,’’ by Raphael Morghen; 
the ‘‘Sistine Madonna,’ and Correggio’s ‘‘ Assumption.’’ 
The latter is an early proof by Toschi, Dr. W. T. Harris, 
who has lately returned from Europe, is giving a course of 
lectures on Pedagogics. 

— Wellesley Coll, now has a library of 20,000 volumes, and 
many very excellent oil paintings. 

— Dr. G. S. Hall, who has recently completed a course of 


vard as lecturer in Philosophy. 

— In the absence of the grammar-school teacher at North 
Hadley, on account of illness, Ta Ting Kin, a Chinese student 
at Phillips-Exeter Acad., took her place, and kept school cred- 
itably to himself and to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

— The Moody Sem., at Northfield, has opened for the win- 
ter term with an increased attendance. 

— The Amherst Coll. students enjoy the benefit of one of 
the finest art galleries in the world. By recent additions to, 





the already large collections of casts, it is given a rank with 


lectures on Psychology in Williams, will soon return to Har-| q 





the three leading ones’of thejworld, and said to be excelled in 
this country by the Boston collection only. 

— Wesleyan Acad., at Wilbraham, now in the fifty-sixth 
year of its history, is still flourishing, and has ,170 students in 
attendance. Rev. Dr. George M. Steele, the prin., was teacher 
of Latin and Mathematics in the academy thirty years ago, 
and was placed at its head in Sept., 1879. 





CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, CHARLES NORTHEND, New Britain, Conn. 


— The examination and graduation of the first class of 1881 
of our excellent Normal School took place on Friday, the 21st. 
A large number of visitors were present,j including fifty or 
more [members of the State Legislature, Sec. Northrop, and 
many members of the Board of Ed. The forenoon was de- 
voted to some interesting illustrative exercises conducted by 
members of the graduating class. These showed both tact 
and thoroughness. All questions by gentlemen present were 
answered with remarkable readiness and correctness. None 
could doubt that the pupils had been thoroughly taught and 
made to understand the subject, and not merely to learn words, 
There was not a single instance of hesitation or failure. Prin. 
Carleton well understands the importance of promptness and 
thoroughness. Brief exercises in vocal drill by Prof. Hibbard, 
and in gymnastics by Miss Ludella Peck, were very interest- 
ing, and we hope the members of the graduating class will 
give to their schools the benefit of their own training in these 
very important but much neglected branches. In the after- 
noon the church was well filled by those interested in the 
school. The essays were highly creditable to their authors 
and to the school. The graduating class numbered 20, all but 
19 being gentlemen ! The diplomas were awarded by Lieut.- 
Gov. Bulkley in a very happy manner. Several others present 
made brief addresses, and seemed well pleased with what their 
‘** eyes had seen and their ears heard.’”” The day’s exercises 
evidently confirmed the impression that the Conn. State Nor- 
mal Schoo! is well deserving of a generous support. 

— The Hartford Co. Teachers’ Assoc, will hold its next 
quarterly meeting in Hartford, on Saturday, the 29th inst. 


The meetings of this organization are well attended, and its 
papers and discussions are interesting and helpful. No teacher 
within the county can afford to be absent from these meetings. 
They do good in many ways. 








FOREIGN. 


ENTOMOLOGY.—There was recently at Paris an Entomolog- 
ical Congress, at which the following resolution was unani- 
mously passed: ‘‘ Considering that the injury caused by insects 
in France amounts to more than 1,000,000,000 francs, as has 
been stated and proved at public meetings, and that this may 


be sensibly diminished by protecting insectiverous birds, and 
by founding in primary schools societies among the pupils who 
will bind themselves to not disturb the nests of such birds, 
and who will undertake to destroy hurtful insects; and consid- 
ering that in this important question of the distribution of 
injurious insects it is of importance that teachers themselves 
should know the insects that abound in their respective local- 
ities, the congress urgently requests that the study of applied 
entomology may be rendered obligatory in the normal schools.’’ 
As the os from destructive insects are by no means con- 
fined to France, the above resolution may be cordially recom- 
mended to the attention of school committees in general. 


Grexrce.—L’ Educateur of Neuchatel mentions an educa- 
tional journal, the Ephemerides, which appears twice a month 
at Athens, and contains serious and well-written articles upon 
ancient philology. Archwological and epigraphic researches 
also occupy a considerable space therein, and valuable and in- 
teresting information is furnished as to scholastic development 
in Greece. A writer to the same Swiss journal from Bucha- 
rest says that Roumania is —_ to appropriate for her 
own benefit the principles and methods of countries that are 
the most advanced in educational matters. Some important 
works in French upon ped have been translated into the 
the Roumanian language, and the number of subscribers to 
the same is an evidence of the interest they have excited. 
One of the works above alluded to is the Manual of Pedagogy 
by M. Daguet, editor of L’ Educateur. 


TEACHING OF GroGRAPHY. — In a meeting of an associa- 
tion of teachers at Vienna a paper was read in which six nfeth- 
ods of teaching geogtaphy were recognized; viz., 1. The ana- 
lytical, whose point of departure is the earth taken as a whole; 
2. The method of association, combining geography, history, 


natural history, and physics; 3. The method of grouping or re- 
uniting objects of the same nature; 4. The method of concentra- 
tion which distributes ical matter in successive and 
graduated courses; 5. constructive, which essentially rests 
upon plastic forms; 6. The synthetic, which takes as ps 

e 


e one’s native place or some determinate 
editor of L’ Educateur, of Neuchatel, ounces in favor of 
the last method in combination, with the first as the most likely 


to produce successful results. 
Tue New German OnTHOGRAPHY. — The Government of 
Saxony has just taken a decisive measure toward the intro- 


duction of the new orthography, by charging its scholastic in- 
8 rs to introduce in the schools under their direction a dic- 





tion according to the new orth by M. 
—— , which conforms in general to the y in use 
D 


Prussia and Bavaria, thus causing a new step to be made 
toward the unification of German orthography. C. H. G, 
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THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING. 
(Continued from last week.) 


THURSDAY EVENING. 


Great Mass-meeting of Teachers and People. 
Addresses were made by Gov. Littlefield, Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 
Lieut.-Gov. Fay, and Hon. J. M. Patterson, LL.D. 

Music Hall was filled with an immense assemblage of citizens and friends 
of education from all parts of the State, and the exercises were of unusual 
interest. Prof. A. A. Stanley, organist of Grace Church, gave an excel 
lent entertainment, displaying his masterly skill and artistic execution. 


Address of Gov. Littlefield. 

Gov. Littlefield said, among other things, we have now reached that 
period in the history of this Nation when the people fully believe that 
the end for which a free State exists cannot be successfully carried out 
except by placing the means of obtaining at least a common-school educa- 
tion within the reach of every child. To this end the attendance of the 
children during what is known as the school-age, by the law of the State, 
should be made compulsory. 

Every man, woman, and child should take a deep interest in our schools. 
They are the hope of the Nation. If the cause of edacation is not extended, 
and new school-houses erected, we shall be forced to enlarge our prisons 
and work-houses, increase the number of our police, and witness large ad- 
ditions to the list of crimes, which will in due time increase our taxes to 
an amount far beyond the present cost of our public schools. 

“ Allow me, then, to make a suggestion to you, teachers, which I ho 
you may deem worthy of your consideration. It seems to me you will 
doing a good work for the State, and the noble work in which you are in- 
terested, if you devote a portion of the time you are together at this, your 
annual meeting, by inqui what more can be done to increase the inter- 
est taken in our public schools. Arethe results of your labors satisfactory 
to the le of the State? Arethe children under your charge being 
trainedup to make citizens,—men and women who shall exert a 
moral influence on future generations? Gov. Porter, of Indiana, said ata 
teachers’ meeting, a few days since, that he believed ‘ the beat preparation 
of the boy for a virtuous life is to interest him in good reading.’ This isa 
strong plea for the _ library. I hope the day is not far distant when 
we shall see free public libraries established in every village in our State.”’ 


Address of Rev. E. HE. Hale. 

The Rev. Edward Everett Hale, of Boston, was next introduced. He 
said that this New-England school system of ours is extending itself rap- 
idly over the whole of the United States. Inthe Northwest itis carried 
out with as much success as here in the East, and he hoped yet to see the 
system extended to the Southern States. His system provides for every 
child the best education in the power of the State toafford. The essential 

stem is to afford to every youth, as far as ble, the tunity to 
obtain the largest and fullest education he PEt This is in marked 
contrast to what the speaker termed as the English principle, which re- 

uires of its youth that they shall learn the rudiments of education,—the 
R’s, for instance,—but does not afford them any encouragement to 
— beyond that point. Our system is that every boy and gir! shall 
we the very dest in the gover of the community to give. This system of 
free education is closely linked with the rights of man, but it was not from 
the point of view of the individual, but of the State, that the speaker 
wished =m to call the attention of his audience. 

This system of universal education has been the policy of New England 
from the ning. It was in vogue during the time of Winthrop and 
Dudley. And it is this system that must be introduced into the South, if 
we mean that those States shall be real republics, and not mere oligarchies 
governed by handfals of men. One of the great benefits of this system is, 
that it secures the contentment of the ple. Any one who has studied 
the rationale of history, knows that during the past hundred years every 
foreign country has been rocked with internal discussions and uprisings 
against the government. Why are republican governments the most tran- 

all and fulin the world? People have to work just as hard fora 

vell ander a republic as under a d tism. The man who wheeled 
and shoveled the coal from the works that supplied that hall with 
light, toiled as hard as the man who performed the same labor in Stam- 
boal or St. a ae grand distinction between our own and these 
f countries is t every man here knows that he has granted to 
him as much, and as many favors under the law as the most favored 
persons in the community enjoys. Of course, the conditions of life vary 
ous among men, but no one in this country can say that the Common- 
ww has treated him unfairly, or defies him a fair chance. This se- 
cures ral contentment the le; but it is not the only object 
of the State to secure itself rbance or rebellion. The true 
abject of government is that men may live in bappy homes. It is to se- 
a best attainable iness for its citizens. Beery man knows that 
who 


- 


has the education of the ju who sits on the bench, or the physician 
doctors his child, or the teacher who instructs it, he tnewe thes it is 
simply a no nas so chosen; not because the government denies him 
The speaker next adverted to the wondrous material advancement that 
has been made in this country du the past ceatury, which was fully as 
wonderful as a fable or the Arabian Nights. The cause of all this massive 
te pm lies in the fact that the State watches over every child that is 
rn, is more solicitous, perhaps, than his own parents, that he shall 
have every advan’ and rtunity under the law. All that inventive 
power that has an Eli Whitney or a Corliss, was latent in colonial 
times, and the spirit of freedom, born of the Revolution and the 
Declaration of , to bring it forth into activity. The New- 
England system of education, in short, is to furnish the best to the least. 
aaulieet quoted what he termed the concentrated wisdom of General 
G in a passage which declared that the military prowess of this coun- 
try rested, mainly, on the generally-diffused intelligence of the people. 


Address of Lieut.-Gov Fay. 

The next address was delivered by Lieut. Gov. Bay, of Newport, whose 
theme was“ A Symmetrical System of Education.”” We would like to 
give this able address in full, but must limit ourselves to brief selections. 

Recognizing the obligations resting upon the State to care for the edu- 
cation of the young, we have during the last forty years foliowed the ex- 


taking baby f the of five, and 

to offer him free facilities for education, untif’ at the age of mam 
honored university. Even then, should he 
teach, we furnish him the best of inst: . 


certainly can be no complaint as to the comprehensiveness of the 
system, if time is only ; and I am free to say that,in my judg- 


gain, the children would gain the public inter- 

ears could be taken off from the Ning, and the 

cae poo / 

minution of the school-hours by 

Rn ea eeerement upon the present practice, and ord all the time that 
writer, Owe thensend years ago, said, “ Boys should be 

they pretties ben they became 
the eterpal correctness of ciple, 


per cent. would be a 


move and have our being, and it follows that in the consideration of a sys- 
tem of public education for such a population, the pa question is 
what is it doing to protect, advance, and subserve these interests? If it 
is ae all that it can and should, it is a symmetrical system, otherwise 
it is not. 


After quite a thorough discussion of the aims and work of our common 
schools, Lieut.-Gov. Fay spoke of the Rhode Island School of Design, and 
of the importance of making the State Reform School a place for the in- 
troduction of a scheme of industrial education, a suggestion of great prac- 
tical interest to the legislators and people of the State. 


Political Education. 

The Hon. J. W. Patterson, of New Hampshire, traced the rise of popu- 
lar education from the time of the Reformation, and quoted some words 
of Martin Luther, to the effect that so much money was expended on artil- 
lery, public roads, and defences, that enough was not left to provide for 
theschoolmaster. He thus enunciated by implication that the fandamental 
duty of the State was to provide education for its citizens. Holland has 


pes general education for its people for several centuries, and the 
utch settlers in New Holland, now our Empire State, were the first to 
bring popular education to this country. The general immigrants from 
Eng'and, in these early times,—the people who settled My ae and the 
Carolinas,—were not believers in popular education. The Puritans, who 
were a peculiar people, and did not represent the general sentiment of the 
mother-country, were also strenuous for public education. This was prob- 
ably, in a considerable measure, due to their stay in Holland, but the ne- 
cessities of their religion also made it imperative for every person to un- 
derstand how to the Bible, and be qualified to perform his share of 
the duties of government. 

At the opening of the Revolution, however, the average learning was 
not so great among the people as at theearlior period. At the close of the 
Revolution the educational condition of the popes was even more deplor- 
able. The insecurity of the young republic da ng the years immediately 
following the war was such that no National advancement was made ‘9s - 
ular education; but after 1785, under the lead of such statesmen as ~ 4 
ington, Hamilton, Adams, and Jefferson, important laws in support of pop- 
ular education were passed. Passages from Webster, Burke, and other 
statesmen on the subject of popular education were quoted by the speaker. 
The future danger of the republic, in his opinion, was not to be appre- 
hended from foreign ession, but from an increase of de gism with. 
in the State. It would arise from a lowering of the standard of intelli- 
gence of our public men,—a sacrifice to the Moloch of prejudice. The 
only remedy for this threatened danger was the study in the curriculum 
of our schools of the spirit and laws of our republican system. Every boy 
should be familiar with the practical organization of the State. The in 
difference of a large section of our people to education is the dry-rot in 
the foundations of our republic. The remedy is to extend free schools to 
every part of the country, and to increase the extent of political education 
among the mass of the people. 


Prof. A. B. Fletcher, of Brown Univ., read several choice selections, 
among which were “The Ballad of Baby Belle,” by T. B. Aldrich, 
“ Whistling in Heaven,’’ and “ The Little Hero,” with such expression 
as to impress upon the audience his admirable qualities as a reader, and 
the real power of literature as interpreted by a talented artist. 

The Institute then adjourned. 


SECOND DAY—MoRNING SESSION. 


The attendance was large, and the devotional exercises, conducted by 
Rev. Mr. True, formed a fitting introduction to the instructive entertain- 
ment that followed. 

Prest. Eastman appointed committees as follows : 


On Nominations—Mesars. L. W. Russell, J. M. Hall, of Providence, and 
T. D. Adama, of Westerly. 

On Resolutions—Measrs. G. E. Weston, A. F. Pease, and H. W. Clarke. 
On The Journal of Education—Messrs. Pease, Hall, and Winslow. 


Suggestions on School Hygiene. 
This paper, by A. F. Blaisdell, M.D., of Providence, discussed contagious 
and other diseases disseminated through the schools. The facts and argu- 
ments are so striking and important that we reserve them for a later issue 
in some one of our publications. 


Rev. E. M. Stone, of Providence, expressed his gratification in listening 
to the paper which contained such valuable suggestions, and urged the at 
tention of the teachers to the condition of the school-room as to tempera- 
ture and the pn eee of the room before school-hours. He alluded to 
sane y he prevalence of myopia, due to defective arrangement of light 
and desks. 

Dr. Fisher, of the State Board of Health, thought that the defects in 
the arrangement of the school-room might be remedied toa considerable 
extent by the teachers, if | or ma of good sense and ingenuity, by fixing 
onsome fundamental principles for pee oer light, pure air, and 
proper warmth. Frequent openiog of the windows and keeping the chil- 
dren in motion were considered healthful experiments. The doctor also 
spoke briefly in regard to contagious diseases, and the issue of the pam 
phiet on this topic by the State rd of Health. 

Dr. h condemned the use of blinds in the school-room, and pro- 
nounced the glimmering light which was shed through the shutters ex- 
tremely injurious. He recommended the use of curtains as a remedy. 
The number of pupils in the room, and the cubic feet allowed each child, 
as well asthe cubic feet of air allotted to it to breathe, should be carefully 
estimated, as much illness was occasioned by over crowded rooms. 

School Commissioner Stockwell impressed upon the teachers the vital 
importance of constant attention to hygienic improvement. 


The following Committee on Membership was appointed: Messrs. A. J. 
Manchester, G. E. Church, F. W. Wing, J. M. Nye, G. W. Cole, J. H. 
Rockwell, J. F. Kent, and H. A. Wood. 


Natural Science in the Common Schools. 
The second paper was upon “ Natural Science in the Common Schools.” 
It was by Miss Mary R. Alling, of the Rhode Island Normal School. She 
said that natural science in its relations to practical life may be said to be 
born in this century. The thoughts of people run in very different grooves 
to-day from what they did in 1781. There is no realm of daily life that 
science has not invaded. In spite of the many objections that have been 


urged against this study in the common schools, the speaker showed its 
great benefit and utility in many ways. A proper comprehension of the 
general laws of science has a direct relation to the improved health and 
morality of the people, and it also inculcates habits of industry that lead 
to independence and a more perfect self-support among our citi 
zens. The ordinary courses of instruction do not h the methods of 
—- successfully with the larger share of the duties of adult life. and 
scientilic training must come in to make np the deficiency. Nothing so 
increases the power ot ponstptien and reflection in the young, as the stud 
of science. Itis not ply a mental discipline, but it equips the pupil 
with knowledge that comes every day into y. Some de ment of 
natural science should be taught from the first year of the primary to the 
last year of the grammar school. It was really of more practical impor- 
tance to a child to know the composition of a stone or a blade of grass, or 
the structure of the bones io his arm, than to be able to tell how many 
cities there were in Russia, or to give the boundaries of Siam. 

To the question as to what facts of science should be taught in the pri- 
mary and grammar schools, she answered, first, those which insure health. 
The pupils should beve instruction in physiology from the time they first 
enter school. After this should come a course in zodlogy, botany. and 
chemistry. The —— principles of these studies are easily compre- 
soaded, aa the ledge thus acquired is of great use in many un- 
though 9 Another benefit derived is the sense of companionshi 
with nature which it awakens in the mind, thus counteracting ne onan 
degree the vicious influences of life. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The afternoon session was inaugarated by a musical entertainment par- 
ticipated in by nearly one thousand pupils, representing the nine gram- 


instructor in the public schools, The effect of this combination of fresh, 


well-trained voices in the rendition of the program of selected pieces was 
grand and inspiring, and the audience which filled the hall were eathusi- 


astically appreciative. 


Teaching and Training. 

A.G. Boyden, A.M., prin. of the State Normal School of Bridgewater, 
Mass., read an ivstructive paper on “ Teaching and Training.” The 
speaker said the end sought to be accomplished by the public school is the 
education of the child. Itis the duty of the parent, the community, and 
the State, jointly and severally, to secure to the child this birthright. It 
is said that the common people are being educated above their sphere. 
Where is the evidence of too much education? Who shall determine 
what is the sphere of any child, in a free country like ours? 

The whole nature of the child, physical and rational, requires education. 
Viewed in its results, a good education for every child means a definite 
knowledge of the external world with which he isin daily contact, of his 
body and mind, of his relations to his fellowmen and to God, and of the 


language by which this knowledge is expressed, so that by an inteiligent 
faith in the testimony given in written manguea® he may have knowledge 
of that which is useful in the experience of the past, and of the character 
and will of Him who speaks to us in His written revelation, the words of 
the highest of all knowledge and wisdom. It means a true method of 
study, of which the pupil may continue to acquire all knowl needful 
to his advancement. It means that state of the child in which he has the 
ability and the inclination to make the right use of all his powers, physical, 
intellectual, and moral, that complete self-control which will make him 
not only intelligent, but virtuous, loyal to human and to divine authority. 
The ehila is educated when he has such a command of himself that he 
will carry on the work of self-education through life. This is the educa- 
tion which every child needs, which his own nature and the well-being of 
society demand. 

I have the heartiest appreciation of the good work which has been done 
and is now doing, in the work of education; yet I believe we need a better 
education, one deeper in comprehension, greater in extent. more certain 
in attainment, and more economical of time. To accomplish this most de- 
sirable end, parents and teachers must heartily coéperate; the home and 
the school must supplement each other in the education of the child. The 
towns and the State must make a complete and generous provision for the 
support of the schools in every department of their work. Teachers must 
study the science and art of teaching and the philosophy of education, 
that they may be thoroughly fitted to educate their pupils. The pupil 
must pass through a course of studies that shall call all his powers into 
right activity, and in the order of their natural development. He must 
have that teaching in this course of studies that will lead him to the 
knowledge of what he ought to de in all the relations of his life. He 
must have that training which will require bim to do what he ought to 
do, in the right spirit, till he has formed the habit of acting in this way. 

The teaching and training required in education were then discussed 
under three heads,—the principles that should guide the teaching and 
training, the successive steps of the method, and the results. Among the 
leading thoughts clearly stated and illustrated were these: The mind ac- 
quires the ability to use any power with energy and skill only by the right 
exertion of that power. Knowledge must be acquired from the proper 
object of thought, and be correctly expressed in speech and writing. 

here are two classes of objects from which knowledge is acquired,— 

material objects, which are external to the mind and known through the 
senses; and mental objects, which exist only in the mind and are known 
by consciousness, There are two ways of acquiring knowledge, by observ- 
ation and by reflection. 
The first step in the teachers’ work is to select the right object or sub- 
ject for study, arrange the ideas to be taught in the order of their depend- 
ence, and —— prepare for the illustration and expression of these 
ideas. The second step is to poescas this object to the mind of the pupil 
in such a manner as to lead the pupil to do three things,—to make the 
right exertion of his mind, to acquire new ideas from the object of —_ 
to acquire the language for the correct expression of these ideas. The 

upil is required to work, he must observe, and think, and express 
bis thought. Heis to be told only what he cannot discover. Nothing 
is to be done for him which he can do. Great care should be exercised in 
the use of pictures in teaching. At best the picture can show only the 
form, proportion, relative position of parts, and color of the object, and 
these are not perfectly shown. 
The object of teaching is threefold,—to teach the pupil what to study 
and in what order, to teach him how Sola ot and to excite a lively inter- 
est in study. To accomplish this thre@fold object it must be done when 
the lesson is assigned to the class. Teaching must be followed by study of 
what has been taught by the pupil. It isa law of the mind that new ideas 
must be clearly perceived, be associated with ideas alreaoy known, and 
must come before the mind many times before they can be remembered 
and be ready for use. 
After careful study the class should be thoroughly examined by the 
teacher. be penne the objects of thought prepares the pupils for the use 
of books, and enables them to get the thoughts of other minds from their 
writings. The results of this teaching and training are, knowledge which 
has for its basis real objects, a —— love of truth, a true method of study, 
and the mental training which will enable the pupil to go forth from 
school with the ability to think, speak, and act, and that power of self- 
pean which fit him to learn and to do all that will be required of him in 
real life. 

Discussion. 

Hon. J. W. Patterson, of New Hampshire, remarked that he was aware 
that great changes had taken place in the methods of instruction during 
the past twenty years. He believed that object-teaching was indispensable 
in early childhood. The education of the child commences before it is- 
able to speak, and then by process of thought, it learns the word even be- 
fore itis able to spell it. Another process still to be met is the power to 
think upon one’s feet, of taking in objects of thought, and set the mind 
actively at work to reach the — conclusions which will result in the 
attainment of power and good. The successful teacher is he who can stir 
Me the thought of his pupil, and stimulate habits of thought, and high 
ideals of excellence. This process of thought is not wholly due to object- 
teaching. He believed that methods of instruction ran considerably like 
fashions in social life, which constantly change, not only in education, but 
even in preaching: but that method which accomplished real, substantial 
results would be permanent. 

Prof. Blakeslee, of East Greenwich, held that the maxim quite generally 
promulgated, that ideas should precede words, was educational heresy, 
and he challenged it as such. It was not the only way to get knowledge, 
and it was not the way that the community at large acquired their knowl- 
edge; and such being the case, teachers ought not to be held down to that 
method of instruction. Asa matter of fact, the child gets the word first, 
and as his intellectual powers expand he joins ideas to the words. If this 
is the result of the study of nature, why should it‘hot follow in the school- 
room? The teacher should economize bis strength, time, and his pupils’ 
intellectual endurance. It is economy to start with words, and ideas will 
follow in prompt succession. 


Am. Inst. of Instruction. 


Wm. A. Mowry announced that the next annual meeting of the Amer. 
Inst. of Instr. will be held at Bethlehem, N. H., begi July 5. The 
president of the United States, the erases of the New- States, 
and eminent opeakers, such as Geo. W. Curtis, C. C. Coffin, J Tourjee, 
and others, will be invited to attend. Mention was also made of the in- 
tended meeting of the National Inst. at Atlanta, Ga., later inthe same 


month, 
External Aids to Teaching. 


Comr. Stockwell opened the discussion, or, rather, brought 

done by the State Board of Ed. in the matter of supplying @ 

the schools under the authority of the General Assembly, 

tention of the audience. He said that during the past three 

$3,000 worth of articles, such as poenagente Bone nye 

omen. poeeeeee forms, etc., had been supplied to the public 
e ‘ 


, Prin. of the State Normal School, advocated the 
the public schools, and was glad to see that these 
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to hear, to feel, and to see things correctly by the use of all mocesanry | Comr. Stockwell emphasized three points in language instruction. First, in | 


external aida. 
EVENING SESSION. 


Moral Character. 


At the conclusion of the singing, conducted by Prof. Hood, Rev. A. A. 
Miner, of Boston, was introduced, and delivered an address of great elo- 
quence and power upon “ Moral Character,—the Foundation and Methods 
of Building.”” As we hope to be able to print an article from Dr. Miner 
on this topic, we will omit the abstract which we had prepared. 


THIRD DAY.—SatTurRDAY MORNING. 
The closing session was opened with devotional exercises by the Rev. W. F. 
Whitcher, of Providence. 
The following list of officers was received from the Com. on Nominations, and 


the members named were unanimously elected: Prest.—J. Milton Hall, Prov- 
idence. Vice-Prests.—D. Leach, D.D., ‘I. B. Stockwell, E. M. ‘or oe 
Greenough, E. H. Cutler, Miss $. E. Doyle, Miss R. E. Chase, B. W. Hood, 


james M Sawin, Geo. E. Church, I. O. Winslow, Mrs. R. A. Esten, Prov- 
idence; T. H. Clarke, Newport; R. S. Andrews, Bristol; T. D. Adams, Wes- 
terly; D. R. Adams, Centreville; Fred Sherman, Pawtucket. Sec—H. D. 
Tingley, Pawtucket. Assist. Sec.—J. F. Kent, Pawtucket. Treas.—Eli How- 
ard. Assist. Treas.—G. E. Weston. Directors—D. W. Hoyt, M. Lyen, W. 
A. Mowry, A. J. Manchester, L. W Russell, E. Lyon, Miss Ellyn A. Clarke, 
F. W. King; W. T. Peck, Providence, R. I.; F. Cady, Barrington; H. W. 
Clarke, Newport; A. C. Robbins, Woonsocket; L. H. Meader, Warren; C. 
W. Cole, W. E. Parker, A. F. Pease, Miss Sarah E. Bellows, Pawtucket; H. 
\. Wood, Coventry; J. M. Nye, Crompton; T. Irons, Gloucester; J. A. Esty, 
Bristol; Stephen Sears, Newport; Daniel W. Irons, Manton; J. F. Teft, 
South Kingstown; H. S. Babcock, East Providence. 


Reports. 


The report of the treasurer, Eli H. Howard, was presented and audited. It 
shows: Balance on hand from last year, $479; receipts from taxes, $178 50; 
dividend from the American Bank, $60; appropriation from the State, $100; 
subscriptions and sale of minutes of last meeting, $49.75 ; total receipts, $393.04; 
expenditures, $389.01; balance on hand, $4.03. 

The Rev. E. M. Stone, from the Committee on Necrology, made a verbal re- 
port. No teacher had died during the year holding membership with the Inst. 
lwo of its founders, however, —the Rev. Samuel ood, D.D., and the Hon. 
Nathan Bishop, of New Y: away. Both took an active part in the or- 
ganization of the Inst. Sketches of their lives were given, and, in concluding, Mr. 
Stone alluded to the death of Dr. Barnas Sears. His influence in encouraging 
the efforts of the Inst. had been potent for good; and in thus connecting his 
name with those just mentioned, there seems a propriety in recognizing that the 
cause of education has lost a devoted supporter. 

After the passage of the usual resolutions of thanks to all who had contributed 
to the valuable results of the meeting, to the publisher of the Journat or Epu- 
cation, EpucaTion, Primary Tsacuer, and Goop Timgs, for the able and 
comprehensive discussions of education contained in his publications, a discus- 
sion was held on *“* The Best Methods of Securing a Knowledge of the Correct 
Use of the English Language.’’ 

Language Instruction. 

Dr. Leach thought there was a ieoteoey to confound the mechanical and the 
intellectual parts of reading. The child should first be taught how to read, and 
then what to read. He would have, in the first place, the child taught sounds 
and the words representing these sounds. Attention should be paid to spelling, 
and the pupil should be taught to pronounce the words distinctly and correctly. 
‘The mechanical should precede the intellectual. _ ; 

J. Mowry, of Mount Pleasant Acad., thought it unnecessary for a child to 
spend a great deal of time in spelling. , 

Prof. J. C. Greenough thought the study of spelling should progress only in 
the degree that the pupil can comprehend the meaning of the words 

Levi W. Russell advocated thorough drilling, and the use of carefully-selected 
supplementary reading. 





order for a person to use language correctly, he must have ideas, — his thoughts 
must be awakened. Secondly, he must have proper words,—a vocabulary. After 
this should come the drill and practice, as excellence in reading or writing can 
only come from constant use. The speaker believed that the time had come 
shen arithmetic should be deposed as the only essential thing in our American 
education. Our old mother-tongue is the one object above all others that ought | 
to engage our thoughts and activity in school-life, and he hoped that more would 
be done in this direction in the future than had been done in the past. 

Prof. A. B. Fletcher, of Brown Univ., delivered the closing address on essen- 
tials to good reading, with special reference to position and breathing. These | 
he said were fundamental principles in elocution. He gave clear statements of | 
the position of the body and limbs and muscles, and illustrated his theory in the 
management of the breath by a class of nine students from the Univ., whom he 
exercised in nine positions indicative of different emotions, and also in methods 
of breathing, abdominal, lateral, dorsal, and chest action, by compression with 
the hands and fingers. The address teemed with valuable and practical hints 
and suggestions, told in a simple, convincing manner, and was received with fre- 
quent manifestions of appreciation. 


The Inst., after well attended sessions, and valuable addresses, papers, and 
discussions, adjourned sine die. 








EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CANADA.—Mr. R. Little, inspector of schools for Halton Co., 
Ont., was recently presented by the teachers of his district 
with a very complimentary address, accompanied with a band- 
some gold watch and chain. 

Sometime since the city council of St. Catharine, Ont., on 
the requisition of the trustees of the Coll. Inst, passed a by- 
law and issued debentures to the extent of $3,500 to enable the 
trustees to enlarge the institute building. An adverse legal 
opinion having been given as to the validity of the by-law, in 
not having been first submitted to the rate-payers, the trustees 
submitted the whole matter to the Minister of Ed., who has 
decided in their favor, both as regards the validity of the by- 
law and also of the debentures. 

The bishop of Saskatchewan (N. W. T.) has collected.a large 
sum of money in Ontario in aid of Emmanuel Coll., the train- 
ing-college in his diocese. 

he school board in New Brunswick have the following reg- 
ulation: The chief supt. shall forward to the secretary of the 
the board of trustees of each district a semi-annual circular 
containing official notices, educational information, and es- 
pecially a detailed statement of the provincial grants paid to 
teachers, and the apportionment of the county assessment 
fund to trustees. These circulars shall be accesssible to teach- 
ers injeach district. These circulars will make a handy, much- 
needed book of reference for teachers. 





ForrIGN. — The French Government has ordered that a 
course of instruction in agriculture be introduced into every 
primary school in the country. 

The Russian Minister of Public Instr. has decreed that no 
university under bis jurisdiction shall henceforward admit a 
student who is married, and that students who get married 
after matriculation shall be expelled. 

A letter has been written by Mr. J. S. Thomasson, a liberal 
M. P. for Bolton (Eng.) offering £6,000 toward the erection of 
a Board school in Haulgh, a suburb of the borough. 





The Emperor of Germany on receiving a dispatch from the 
Russia, Czar, announcing his escape from assasination, re- 
marked: ‘itis no use for us to try and hold our places by 
corce; we must depend on education.’’ 

The proposition made in the London (Eng.) school board to 
pay the head-teachers salaries to be determined by the accom- 
modation at the school, and providing bonuses for satisfactory 
results, was discussed, but no decision arrived at by the Board. 

It is reported in Chatham (Eng.) that the district schools 
are to be closed. This would render the establishment of a 
school board at that place a necessity. 


Vrrermia.—The Univ. of Virginia has reduced its bonded 
debt to $80,000, 

ILLINoI8. — The Southern Illinois Normal University is 
located at Carbondale, Lil., near the southern extremity of the 
State, in a section not famed in other States for intelligence or 
love of schools. And yet during six years it has been almost 
munificently supported by the legislature, and liberally patron- 
ized by the people. It is under the supervision of a genuine 
New-Englander, Robert Allyn, and is doing a good work in 
educating the young people of the locality, and in preparing 
teachers for the public schools. According to a report just 
made to the governor of the State, it has had about 1400 pu- 
we of all grades,—Normal, Preparatory, and Model School. 

wo hundred and fifty-three are now in attendance; about 
seventy-five have been no higher than the Model School. Five 
hundred and forty have paid a tuition-fee. giving no pledge to 
teach, and 682 have already gone out and have taught in the 
public schools of the section; some of them for four years, and 
reports from directors and others indicate that they are the 
best teachers in this part of the country. 

There have been but few graduates (thirty in all), because 
the beginning in a new country, away from educational cen- 
ters, and with schools chiefly ungraded, and in fact little above 
the primary, is always a matter of difficulty; and the first ed- 
ucation must be slightly irregular. ‘The school, however, is 
doing a good work in teaching science and in making some 
original researches. Profs. Thomas and French have donecon- 
siderable in entomology and natural history. Prof. Thomas is 
now employed in researches in connection with the Rocky 
Mountain locust, and Prof. French is investigating the worm 
which is destroying the corn in the middle and southern parts 
of the State. 

In connection with the school is a military officer detailed by 
the general government, who has organizod a corps of cadets, 
and is giving to the students daily drill in tactics. Thus the 
school is working up toward its large title of university. It 
ought to be said it has a fair library and chemical laboratory 
equal to the demands of the section, and fully as goed as any 
institution of the kind in the whole country. * 

TrExas, — This State has apportioned $782,000 for the sup- 
port of the schools during the current year. About thirty 
cities and towns levy special school taxes, which will increase 
the fund about $100,000. Many of the counties have school 
funds, and some of them have left-over balances from last 

















NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Caliph, Haroun, Alraschid, and Saracen Civili- 


LECTURES 


zation ; y E. H. Palmer; cl., $1.00..... Natural Theol- 
ogy; by John Bascom; cl.. $1,75.... Adam Smith (1723- 
1790); by G. A. Farrer. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


Five Little Southerners; by May W. Porter; $1.00. 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Shakespeare’s Henry JV.; Part 1., for schools and 


families ; W, the Rev. H. N. Hudson.... The Complete| WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Tick- . 

Vorks of Wm. Shakespeare; Vol. X11. ; Harvard Edi-| ets for the course (price $2.00) may be obtained of| The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

tion; by H. N. Hudson.... The National m and| ALLEN DANFORTH, Bursar, Cambridge, and at LEE &| Pour § jal Courses for Honors in Clas- 
Tune Book, for mixed voices; a collection of Unsect-| SHEPARD’S, 45 Franklin Street, Boston. 304 a sics, athematios, Modern Languages, 


arian hymns, for use in high and normal schools; b 

L. W. Mason.... The National 7. and Tune Book, 
for female voices; a collection of Unsectarian hymns, 
for use in high and normal schools; by L. W. jon 
Boston: Ginn & Heath. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


A course of Twelve Lectures on School Organization 
and Methods of Teaching will be given by 


G. STANLEY HALL, Ph.D., 
on Saturdays, at 10 A.M., beginning January 29, in 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF 
Elocution and Oratory, 


FOR THE 


ON PEDAGOGY, — 1881. 





The Scientific Course. 





and the Sciences. 


been Teachers. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 
Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, vis : 
The General College Course, 


Teachers’ Course for those only who have 


The New School Aids, 


For all Schools, Primary to Academic, 
They save time ; they abolish all notions of partiality ; 
they awaken lively home interest ; they are beautiful ; 
they provide the very best and cheapest method for 
keeping accounts with pupils. Specimens mailed for 
6 cents (stamps taken). 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN & 00., Publishers, 
P. O. Box 3,445. 7 East 14th St., New York. 


The Union Teachers’ Agency 
Provides Collegés, Schools, and Families with Profes- 
sors, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. Aids Teachers in obtaining positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schools. Teachers’ 





A German Reader, for high schools, with vocabu Fa ae aie centaieing full particulars, wil) application-forms furnished on request. Parties in 
and qoestionss Oy ae 5 eee 1, A.M. St. 1416 & 1418 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. ADA L. HOWARD, President, FA, fms P Agr ht Baroy 
: Geode . . ress . " 
Egypt; by Mrs. Clara E. Clement; Lothrop’s Li-| Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Lite 176 ss Wellesley, Maas. York. 
brary of Entertaining Literature ; $1.50. Boston: D.| Course. For public speakers, readers, teachers, and me Sead Bed, Dye 568 


Lothrop & Co. 
A Commen on the Gospel of St. Luke; by F. 
Godet ; transl. E. W. Shalders and M. D. Cusin ; 


the general student of higher English. 70-page Cata- 


1 € on application. 
503 7 J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M., Prest. 








with preface and notes; by John Hall, D.D, New 
York: I. K. Funk & Co. 

Report of the Supt. of Public Instruction of the Com- 
monwealth of Penn., for the year ending June 1, 1880; 
J.P. Wicke: , Supt. 

_Maury’s Manual of hy ; revised. New York: 
University Publishing Co. P 


New Music Books. 


First Lessons 











MAURY’S CEOCRAPHIES ; 
Matchless works of the great American ne es : 
hy.. 


World We Live in... .75| Physical Geograp 
CILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN; 

A Series holding the very first rank among Scholars : 
Latin Primer ......$0.65 $0.7 
Latin Grammar... 
Specimens mailed on receipt of above prices. 


.. 95 | Latin Exercise-book. .... 70 


$1.20 


$0.36 | Manuai of Conary a 
“ey S 


Makes the finest and most durable 


Latin Read 0 | applied by any one, with a common 


directions for use. 





RH Y M E (81.50.) By Fear. 302d University Publishing Co., 19 Murray St., N.Y. eo feaghoese sense s1.00 | Bale < 

by Louisa t.¢ Cragin. imphatically's houscheld col. A NEW EDITION OF THE "Flat Brush (4 inches), 75 cents. 

ection, contain’ nw 80) nder, n ith th ts 
songs, and everything of the kind ¢ oe oar nen WE sic Reader, One quart easily covers 50 square feet with three coa' 


sisters, and all the chil- dren so dearl 

love, compiled from the AN D best Amerieas 

and foreign sources, and, in many cases, having both 
words 


foreign and English . The songs have simple ac- 

companiments.” RHYMES AXD Toes has already re-| The Publishers, in neinging 
ceived most flattering notices. the Profession, feel assured 
and bids fair to be a universal TU NES. 


favorite. 


New Subscribe for the Musical Record. Try 
$1 fer 


EMERSON'S QUARTETS AND CHORUSES 


FOR MALE VOICES. (60c., dozen. 


te collection of pieces, r 

moderate compass and easy arrangement, as 
well as by their solid merit and variety, for clubs 
and quartets that are now so rapidly increasing. The 


book is compact and may easily be carried in the pocket. 


Address 


music line. 


By KEWS & MEIGNEN, 
Has just been issued. 


book is all that will be required to guarantee its intro- 

duction. For class-teaching, 

tion, the “ Music READER 
Price, $1.00, or $9.00 per dozen. 

mailed postpaid for 75 cts. 

WwW. H. BONER & C@O., 

Dealers in Sheet Music and Music Books, 

1102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


P. S.—Send direct to us for anything you want in the 
Our Musical Almanac Catalogue for 
1881 sent postpaid on receipt of a eats) 


(the number usually applied). 
NEW YORK 


Send for sample and circular. 


SILICAT 
Black Piamond Slating. 


The Best Liquid Slating (without exception) for Walls 
and Wooden Blackboards. 


surface, Putupin tin cans of various sizes, with full 


CES. 
HALF-GALLON.. —s 


Made ar HY! 
ILICATE BOOK 8 E 00., 
101 Fulton Street, N. Y. City. 
304 eow 





MISS HELENE HESSE’S 
Educational Bureau, 


For Teachers in Every Branch of Education. 
Professors, Governesses » panions, Tutors, Readers. 
1151 Broadway, NEW YORK. 

An experience of thirty years in educational work 
enables Miss HESSE to supply Teachers especially 
adapted to teach the modern es. Send for cir- 

culars. The best references given. Address 
302 Miss HELENE HESSE, 1151 Broadway, N.Y. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
TEACHER'S BUREAU. 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with thoroughly competent Professors, Principals, 
and Teachers. Families going abroad or to the country 
promptly suited with superior Tutors, Companions, 





surface. Easily 
int-brush, to an 





N 6. 


eee eeneee 


the 


and Governesses. Call on or address 
PROFESSOR LEGENDRE, 
29522 1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th Sts., N. Y. 





this work to the notice of 
hat an examination of the 


as well as for private tui- 
has no equal. 


Bample copies! 4 iy" and 





JAMES W. QUEEN 


122 ss (1) 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part 1.—Mathematical Instruments = pp-) 


(a 
Lanterns and Slides (112 
« IV.— osoph. ‘and Chemical pri Ok (193 


2234 Chestnut &., Philadelphia. 





Pinckney’s Agency 3 Schools = Teachers 


1. Supplies Schools and Families with Teachers. 

2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 

3. Selis and Rents School Properties. 

4. Furnishes Circalars and gives Information of 
the best Schools. 

Publishes U. 8. School and College Direc 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
DoMESTIO BUILDIN 


44 pp. 
PP.) 


& CO., 








BEETHOVEN. Biographical Romance by Ran. $1.50. 


CHOOL OF 


VOCAL PHYSIOLOGY. 
raham Bell. Vis- 





JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFAOTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


a 
290 zz Cor. Broadway and 14th 8t., New York. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 





ALBUM OF SONG, ere Benes ise tie tis Ag bende Gy Td ag ey, 147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, Sn ie eens etait ele — & 
very best of German Songs ever issued. &e. information address L. NZO BUTTER. PHILADELPHIA. , Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
In Press—A new Sunday-school Song-book. FIELD, Tremont Temple Boston, Maas. 260 zz (1) <a MICROSCOPES FROM TO $1,000. 49 | esses for department of instruction; recommends 
4 . 154 Catalogues on eow | good schools to parents. Call on or address 
"y book mailed, post-free, on receipt of above prices. MISS M. J. YOUNG, 


OLIVER DITSON & C@., 
451 Washington Street, Boston. 








OR SWITZERLAND AND ITALY.— 
Dr. Loomis’s Select Summer 
Address, 23 Union Square, Roum 5, 





. Seventh Year. 
e 2 301 h 





Globes fstatogue- 


and 30 in. diam. 


Nine & Co., Troy, N.Y. 


Send for 





American and Teachers’ Agency 
240 zz (1) 3 Union Square, New York, 
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i : t absent, 1,443. Visits of directors, — total for term, 414. | can be done easily, since the classes are following one another 
ao ther, the use suailahie Ole 900s Oe ee Sceae| Vuaet a at intervals of only about seven weeks. In St. Paul and Red 


poses will be about $1,200,000, enough to afford an average 
school term of five months. 


Groreia.—The new college in Atlanta, for colored students, 
—Clark Univ. (Methodist),—bids fair to rival Atlanta Univ. 

The school population is 433,444, and a school attendance 
last year of 226,627, of which the ne go ee of white to col- 
ored children was about 2 to 1. e school expenses of the 
year were about $315,748. 


Inurvors. — The schools of Perry Co. were never moving 
more smoothly, than during the presentterm. Mr. J. B. 
Eaton, one of the oldest teachers in the county, and who is at 
present engaged in the Pickneyville schools, is favorably men- 
tioned as a candidate for Co. Supt. Wages, as Western peo- 
ple say, are low in this county, the highest salary paid being 
$85, and the lowest we know of $20; $30 being the average. 
The people of Du Quain do not like the half-day system for 
the primary department. 

What would the children of the “‘Hub” think of walking 
three miles to school ? and that is just what our pupils do. 

Hon. B. G. Roots, to whom, more than any other man, the 
teachers of this county owe their respects, is hale and vigorous; 
he says he has the best school he ever had. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The following is a part of the abstract of 
the facts and figures concerning the schools of Erin for the fal! 
term ending Dec. 17, 1880, as reported by Supt. H. 8. Jones. 
No. of departments of schools, 67. Regular teachers,—male, 
4; female, 78; total, 82. Teachers absent,—total for term, 85 


Visits of patrons,—gentlemen, 128; ladies, 245; total, 373. To- 
tal enrollment of pupils for term, 3,922. Total number of 
pupils studying German, 2,915. Increase over fall term, 1879: 
departments, 1; average monthly enrollment, 221; regular 
teachers, 2; special German, 2; writing and music, 1; total in- 
crease in number of teachers, 5; increase in number studying 
German, 480. The examinations were well attended, and the 
results on file at the office show a creditable degree of progress. 

There are 42 night schools in Philadelphia, with a registered 
attendance of 3,200. 

Sourn CAROLINA.—There are at present in this State 12 
colleges, 2 professional! schools, 3 industrial training schools, 
81 private academies, 59 public academies, 3 evening elemen- 
tary schools, 208 private elementary schools, and 2,793 public 
schools. Including all seminaries and colleges, the schools 
number 3,321. The State has 200 more teachers, and 134,072 
more pupils according to the last report. The State supt. 
urges the local officers to raise more funds by tax for the sup- 
port of common schools, but objects to any increase of State 
taxation. Hereafter the State’s share of the Peabody fund is 
to be devoted to the instruction of teachers. 


MINNESOTA.—The school-system of Minneapolis bas been 
made very elastic by the untiring energies of Supt. O V. Tous- 
ley. Instead of annual examinations for promotions, the 
schools, adopting the theory of eight grades before the _— 
school, have each grade subdivided into three classes, A, B, 
and C, which are examined at the end of every seven weeks 
on the work that has engaged the pupils during such interval; 








and any pupil whose average standing is high is promoted, 





days. Teachers late,— total, 137 cases; 23h., 39m. ——_ 
monthly enrollment, 3,567. Total monthly average of pupils 


and one whose average is low is placed in a lower class. This 


Wing semi-annual examinations have been provided for, and 
the change is working very satisfastorily. The graded schools 
of the State opened very generally, after the holiday vacation, 
on Monday, January 10, 1881. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Regents of the State 
University, Edward D. Porter, of Delaware, was elected pro- 
fessor of Agriculture. 

CALIFoRNIA.—The San Francisco School Board has made a 
rule declaring vacant the position of all lady teachers who 
marry while employed in the schools. 

California’s new constitution has more than doubled the 
duties of county superintendents, but it has not raised their 
salaries. 

Norra CaRro.ina. — The third year of the Johns Hopkins 
zoblogical investigations has been a useful one. The labora- 
tory was established at Beaufort, and the locality proved to 
be an excellent one for study; 408 species of animals were 
found there, and especially valuable results were obtained in 
the examination of crustacea. 

Rev. C. F. Deems, of New York, has forwarded to Prest. 
Battle, of the Univ. of North Carolina, a check for $10,000, 
contributed by Mr. Wm. H. Vanderbilt tothe Deems Fund, es- 
tablished by Mr. Deems for the aid of indigent students of that 
university. Mr. Deems accompanies the gift with a letter, 
wherein he states that by this gift the fund has been increased 
to such an amount that he now desires that its provisions may 
be extended to include all indigent students, as well as those 
fitting for the ministry, for whom alone it has been avail- 
able hitherto. 














NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


DANIEL SLOTE & 00., 


THE 








A Handbook of Synonymes of Words in General Use ; 
containing nearly 3500 words. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott & Co. 

Cesar’ s Commentaries, with an Analytical and Inter- 
linear Translation of the First Five Books; for the use 
of Schools and Private Learners; by James Hamilton; 
New ed. by T. Clark; 12mo, halfta -morocco, $2.25. 

.. The Anabasis Xenophon, with an Interlinear 
Translation on the Hamiltonian System as x oo by 
T. Clark; 12mo, half tarkey-morocco, $2.75. Phila- 
delphia: Chas. DeSilver & Sons. 

Madame Bovary ; a tale of Provincial Life; by Gus- 
tave Flaubert; transl. by John Stirling; 75 cts. Phila- 
delphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 


FOR SALE. 


One of the best located School Properties in central 
New England; building in good cape, steam, running 
water, 6tc. Terms easy. Apply to “ OrgcoTT,”’ this 
Office. 304 c eow 











“ The best Literature in the World.” 


APPLETONS’ JOURNAL 


For FEBRUARY, 


Just REapy. 








TABLE OF CONTENTS. 


The Veterans of Yesterday. In Three Parts. 
Part Second. From the French of Erck- 
MANN-CHATRIAN.—Rambles Among Books. 
I. Country Beoks. — Parliamentary Anec- 
dotes.— Buddhists and Buddhism in Bur- 
mah. By SHwav Yor.—The Irish Land 
Question. Ry T. E. C Lesiie.—Shakes- 
peare’s Traducers.—A Lady’s Wanderings 
in Japan. — Music. By the Rev. H. R. 
Hawes. — A Deadly Feud. A Sketch. 
From the German of RupuLps Linpav.— 
Decorative Decorations. By GRANT ALLEN. 
—Romances of Ancient Egypt.—The Pho- 
tophone.— A Strange Story. — Love in 
Dreams. A. Poem. By Joun ADDING- 
Ton Symonps. — Editor’s Table: Alleged 
Decline in the Handicrafts ; Recent Art in 
Bookbinding ; American Wood-Engraving ; 
The American Physical Type.— Notes for 
Readers. 

’* APPLETONS’ JOURNAL, of late, has been turned 
largely to account as a vehicle for the cream of the Eng- 
lish periodicals. There is no better reading to be had in 
the English language than much of that which it thus 
obtains; and the form in which it gives it is more digni- 
fied and attractive than that of the ordinary eclectic 
reprint. Together with these special attractions it con- 
tinues to present original articles of positive value, and 
the editorial departments show some of the strongest 
and best writing to be found in American journalism.” 
—TAterary World. 


25 cts. per number; $3.00 per annum. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
304 a 1, 3, & 5 Bond St., New Yorx. 


ST. VALENTINE’S PACKAGE. 


10 sheets Embossed 
Valentines, 19 eben Love ee Sarees tase 








THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD 
OF PATENT ADHESIVE SCRAP BUOKS, 
119 and {21 William Street, New York. 
The ‘‘ Mark Twain” Scrap Book. 

The Art Scrap Book. 
The Adhesive Wafer Scrap Book. 
The Gammed Stub File. 


Send for Descriptive List. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 


770 Broadway, New YVerk. 
Publisher and Importer of the Choicest English Books. 
Teachers and others selecting 
STANDARD WORKS 


for private or public libraries will find here in every 
style of binding the best books at reasonable prices. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogue. 304 zz 








THE BEST BIBLE-HELP OUT! 


The Bible Student's Cvclopadia. 


AID TO BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 
With Illus. and Maps. 
By A. C. MornRow.. Clo., $1,50; Mor. or Clo. Gilt, $2. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 37 Park Row, New York. 


The Grobe Method with Variations. 


Explicit directions for teaching Arithmetic in 
Primary Grades, 


By G. C. FISHER, Supt. of Schools, Dover, N.H. 
Price, 30 cents, paper, and 40 cents, cloth. 
Address NEW-ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
290 tf 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 








Popular Science Monthly, 
For FEBRUARY. 





CONTENTS. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF POLITICAL INSTITU- 
TIONS. By HERBERT SPENCER. IV. Political 
Differentiation. 

ORIGIN OF THE PLOW AND WHEEL-CARRIAGE. 
By E. B. TyLor, F.R.S. (Dlustrated.) 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. By F. L. Oswa.p, M.D. 
Diet (continued). 

HORSES AND THEIR FEET. By Sir Gro. W. Cor. 

DOMESTIC MOTORS. By CHARLES M. LUNGREN. 
III. Gas and Electric Engines. (lllustrated.) 

THE VALUE OF ACCOMPLISHENTS. By WIL- 
LIAM A. Eppy. 

DARWIN ON THE MOVEMENTS OF PLANTS. By 
ELIza A. YOUMANS, (Illustrated.) 

ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY. By Prof. H. 8. 
CAR - ART. 

OPTICAL ILLUSIONS OF MOTION. By SILvanus 
P. THompPson, B.A., D.SC. (Illustrated.) 

EVOLUTION OF THE CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 
By LESTER F. WARD. 

ONLY A VINE-SLIP. By THOMAS G. APPLETON. 

THE NOVEMBER METEORS. By Professor DANIEL 
KIRKWOOD. : 

PREHISTORIC SCIENCE EN FETE. 

SKETCH OF COUNT POURTALES. (With Portrait.) 

EDITOR'S TABLE ; LITERARY NOTICES ; POPU- 
LAR MISCELLANY ; NOTES. 


50 cents per Number ; $5.00 per Annum, 


D. APPLETON & CO,, Publishers, 





304 a 1, 3, & 5 Bonp STEEET, NEW YORK. 





GET A BINDER: $1. secr‘postpaia:”* 





The MacKinnon 


THE COMMERCIAL PEN FOR THE AGE. 


The Only Successful Reservoir Pen 
in the Market. 


THE ONLY PEN EVER MADE WITH A 


CIRCLE OF IRIDIUM (DIAMOND) 


AROUND THE POINT. 


The only Reservoir Pen supplied with a GRAVITATING Valve. 
Others substitute a Spring, which soon gets out of order. 








THE ONLY PEN 
accom by 


The Only Pen that will Stand the Test of Time. 


A Written Guarantee manuracturens. 





en. 








The above are F-AC'T'S which it behooves every man who 
Enough said. 


latest improved MacKinnon Pen, 
closed into a small compass for the pocket, and ex- 


MACKINNON PEN CO., 


uses a Pen to know. 


The “SOVEREIGN” is the 
which can be 
tended for use. 





10 Chromo Cards, mailed Stam 
taken. B.F. GOULD, 40 Bromfield Be Bestoce Man. 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 








200 Broadway, New York. 








Agents Wan ted. 


TEACHERS CAN DOUBLE THEIR PRESENT INCOME 


By Selling Our Latest Book, 


“GEMS FOR THE FIRESIDE.” 


“ A perfect cluster of jewels.’ 





Immensely ular. 
Send for couutes. 


B. A. FOWLER & C@O., Publishers, 


301 tf 8 Hawley Street, Boston. 


WE PAY SALARY 


Ladies and Gentlemen 
TO ACT AS 
AGENTS FOR OUR BOOKS. 
HENRY J. JOHNSON, 
21 Brumfield Street, Boston, Mass. 





301 tf 


AGENTS WANTE 
Idol Worship 


By F. 8, DoBBrns, late 





to sell the most remark- 
able book of the year: 


of the World 


Yokohama, Japan. A new 
book of matchless interest, oe the marvelous 
varieties and strange superstitions of Idolatrous Wor- 
ship in all parts and ages of the world. The on/y vol 
ume ever issued covering this Fe subject. Containsa 
thousand facts stranger than fiction,—the wild imagin- 
ations of men concerning Deity and Spirits, with all the 
strange beliefs, legends, customs, forms of worship, tem- 
ples, shrines, sacrifices, étc., connected therewith. It is 
most strikingly illustrated, and bound in unique Jap- 
anese style. It is truly a wonderful book, certain fo 
sell immensely. For sample pages, terms, etc., address 
HUBBAKD BROS., 723 Chestnut St., Philada. 303h 


ENN MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
921 CHESTNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


——$—9——— 
AGENTS WANTED. 
Apply to H. 8. STEPHENS, Vice Prest. 





304 g 


Attention, Teachers! 
' AGENTS WANTED! 


Valuable Commissions in Premiums or 
Money. Active Teachers will find «# for 
their interest to correspond with us. or 
information, terms, circulars, and speci- 
men copies, address 

HIRAM ORCUTT, 
Manager of Subscription Dept. of THE JOURNAL, 
303 16 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


MONTHS (10 Nos.) of THE 
EDUCATIONAL WEEKLY 
($2.50 a year) on trial for 
Twenty-five Cents. Stamps 
taken. Of it the Chicago 77- 
bune says: “The best con- 
ducted paper of its kind in 
America.” Barnes’ Monthly 
says: “A power all through 
the West, and authority every- 
where.” Prof. Childs, State 
Normal, California, says: “Is 
certainly the best educational 

rnal in the United States.” 

is offer good until March 1, 
1881. | Address, J. FRED WAG- 
GONER, Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 
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R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


MICROSCOPES, 


aud all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 


- Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
for three stamps. 


Mention this paper. 
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Address N. EK. PUBLISH’G 00., 16 Hawicy 8t., Boston. 






























THE ORICINAL AND CENUINE 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY, 


Established 1826. 
Rells for all purposes. Warranted satisfactory and 


durable. MENEELY & CO, West Trog, N. Y. 


THE “BEST. ss 











New eiyte of the * Perfection” Blackboard Eraser. 
without handles, Made of Worsted Yarn, securely 
fastened with copper wire, and guaranteed to wear 
three years, with constant oy use. Samples mailed 
on RECEIPT of 30 cts. in pos ge stam Our new cat- 
alogue of Globes, Maps, Charts, &c., ust —, 
BOSTON SCHOOL, SUPPLY Co. es 
15 Bromfield Swen, 5 moeten. 
_ Joun A. BOYLE, Manager. 


AL G. WHITCOMB, 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
SCHOOL FURNITURE 
And SETTEE: 
KINDERGARTEN 
TABLES 3 OHAIRS, 
INK- pd LLS, &c., 
At V Low 
<4 ' for illustrated “a 
ar and price-list. 
Agent for the CLIMAX BLAC KBOARD ERASER, 


A CREAT OFFE 


THIS MONTH!!! | 


IMMENSE STOCK of New & Second Hand 
PIANOS & ORGANS at GREAT BARGAINS. 
New ORG ane, oro p. New PIANOS, $150, 
up, cash. WARRANTEDSIX YEARS, rie 
ments sold on Small Monthly Payments. 
to Let, and Rent Applied if Purchased. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manufacturers 
and Dealers, 826 Broadway, "New Yerk. 


School, Hall, and Office 


FURNITURE, 


, Of the most improved pat- 
» terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo! 
Desk, and Sapa Cus 


ew-England School chool Furnishing Co. 
31 Franklin 8t., Boston. 
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Catalogue on on Application. 
wmnM. DICKSON = SON, 


PHYSICAL & | CHEMICAL APP’TS, 
90 Bleecker St., ALBANY, N. Y. 
mB.  . Beams, Weights and Measures. Old Appa- 
jred and Refinished, and all descriptions of 
Fine Me Work made to order. 
Reference: Prof. 8t. JouN, Normal School, Albany. 


PHYSICIANS HAVE PRESCRIB 
FORMS OF IMPAIRED VITALITY” MENTS 
1S THE BEST PREVENTIVE OF CONSUM 


AND NERVES WITH THE FOOD Tas A 
For sale by druggists, or mail, $1.00. 


REST AND SLEEP TO INFANTS, aT hieta AND 2) een ba 


BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 
VITALIZED PHOS-PHITEHES. 


Composed of the Pent att Ae. Principles ef the Ox-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 
300,000 PACKAGES wae THE BEST meecL ss IN ALL 
AL EXHAUSTION WEAKENED D 
PTION AND ALL DISEASES OF DEBILITY. IT G 
STRENGTHENIN 


IGESTION. IT 


GIVES 
G THE BRAIN 


Y REQ 
F. CROSBY, 664 a6 666 Sixth Ave., New York. 








6 Barclay St, 
12 Vesey St. 


HK. B. BENJAMIN, new york, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus, Pure Chemicals, 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-class Apparatus ; for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 
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New Designed Apparatus for School Use in Physics and Chemistry 


CURT W. MEYER, MANUFACTURER, 


182 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 
Dlustrated and Descriptive Catalogue for 1881 furnished on application. Inclose stamps. 
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CENTS pays for Tue 
EDUCATIONAL WEEKLY 
($2.50 a year). on trial, 
for three months (10 
Nos.),of which the Chi_ 
cago Tribune says, 
“The best conducted 
paper of its kind in 
America.”” Barnes’ 
Monthly says: “A 
ower ail through the 
est, and aut orit 
everywhere.” Prof. 
Childs, State Normal, 
California. says: ‘‘Is 











‘Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus, 


certainly the best edu- 
cational journal in the 
United States.’’ Offer 


ood until Mar. 1, 1881. 
tamps taken. Address 
. Frev WaGGonsR, 
ub., Chicago, Ill. 





Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientifie use.| 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 1938e0Ww 





Every Subscriber 


TO THE JOURNAL 


Should Have a Binder 


In which to Preserve his Paper. 


Price $1.00, Postpaid. 











iE Ss. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Tilustrated errant sent free, | on be. meter 
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CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL APPARATUS. 


J. & H. BERGE 91 Greenwi 


A Large New Iltlus- 
191 east cng St. 
Wesqnesty HALL & BENJAMIN. 


trated and Priced Cat- 


alogue, 2&5c. NEW YORK. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 
NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, Schools, 
and Laboratories supplied 
with the best goods at the 
lowest prices. 

BUNSEN’S BURNERS 
and Combustion Furnaces 


a specialty in manufacture. 
302 eow 22 










Everywhere known and prized for 
Skill and fidelity in manufacture, 
Tasteful and excellent improvements, 
Elegant variety of designs, 

Yielding unrivaled tones. 





TWustrated Catalogues sent Free. 
J. ESTEY & CO., 
~eaeoueneonanntate Vt. 











TEEL 
PENS. 


Se = 2 | 
, of SPN Tap, 


oh New York. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 











The Franklin 
Written, Elementary, 
and Primary. 


‘WILLIAM WARE & O0., 


47 Franklin St., Bosten. 


ADOPTED FOR er ny Frensun- 
THE SCHOOLS pe Book. 

OF BOSTON: Woreeeler a Zot Fetmacy 

Spell 


Arithmetics,| Adams’s A 
ing seek. 
Ete., Etc., Ete. 








Send 2 3-cent 
one of our fine lilbetrefea Cate 
of Optical Instruments, Barom 


ae wa A — 


Bel. Pike's Sons ? i 


OPTICIANS, 
930 Broadway, N. Y. 





BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati, O. 









BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


General School Furnishers, 
No. '9 Bond Street, NEW YORK. 


Blackboards, 

Eureka Liquid rom 
Alpha Dustless Cr 
Andrews’ Dustless 
Globes, Maps, Charts, 
Aids to School Discipline, 
Reward Cards, Medals, 
Gymnastic Apparatus, 
Kindergarten Material, 
Everything for Schools ! 


mabe, 





Every Teacher should have our 
Circulars and Price-lists. Send 
for them, and for sample Alpha 
Dustless Crayon, to 

BAKER, PRATT & CO., 
290 tf 19 Bond 8t., New York. 








PERMANENTLY CURES 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
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ton 
Bi ep erin ket ‘Rhoumatiem, a 
saga 


Neuraigi 
One package will makesix qts of medicine. 


TRY rT Now !: 


In response to the urgent requests of great 
numbers of people who prefer to purchase & 
Kidney-Wort already prepared, the pro- 
Prietors of this celebrated remedy now pre- 
pare itin liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans, It saves the necessity of preparing, 


LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DEUGGISTS. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
Ba 
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My Schoolfellow, Val. Bownser, - 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

WE earnestly request every school-officer and 
teacher in the country to examine the new and 
matchless works of the great American geog- 
rapher, Maury. This series is published by the 
University Publishing Company, 19 Murray 
street, New York. After two years of patient 
labor the Manual ef Geography appears in a 
form of surprising excellence. Its maps are 


models of accuracy and beauty, the illustra- 
tions artistic, and the text adapted to the 
actual needs of the school-room. This firm 
also publish ‘‘ Gildersleeve’s Latin Series,’’ 
which holds the first rank among scholars. 
See their announcements in THe JOURNAL. 


Miss M. J. Youne, 23 Union Square, New 
York, conducts the American and Foreign 
Teachers’ Agency, and has done so for many 
years. Her wide experience and absolutely 
honorable dealing with teachers and those in 
want of positions, makes her agency one to be 
sought. She bas the confidence of all classes, 


and introduces to colleges, schools, and fami- 
lies, superior professors, principals, assistants, 
tutors, and governesses, for every department 
of instruction. She also recommends g 
scholars to parents. If you want a position, or 
a teacher, confer with Miss Young, as above. 


To ALL school-officers and teachers who 
want a good Blackboard,—as every school-room 
does,—we desire to say that the New York 
Book Slate Company, 191 Fulton street, New 
York, manufacture the unrivaled Silicate 
Black Diamond Liquid Slating, which can be 
applied with entire success by any one who 
can handle an ordinary paint-brush. We saw 


a surface covered with this liquid in ten min- 
utes by an ordinary painter, and the work isa 
perfect Blackboard. It is put up in quantities 
to suit, and can be sent safely to any desti- 
nation. See their announcement in THE 
JOURNAL, 


We emphasize the statement of Taintor Bros., 
Merrill & Co., 758 Broadway, New York, that 
“‘no teacher of Elementary Arithmetic can 
afford to be without The Teacher’s Manual of 
Elementary Arithmetic,”’ by Malcolm Mac Vicar, 
LL.D., principal of the Michigan State Normal 
School. We believe it contains the best 
methods of teaching this branch ever pre- 
sented in proper form to the educator. Read 
his directions te teachers in Taz Primary 


Txacuer of November and December, 1880, 
and you will get more helpful and practica! 
suggestions on this important subject than 
can be had anywhere else. Send to publishers 
for copies of the Manual ; only 60 cents, post- 


Messrs. CLARK & Maynanp, New York, 
publish text-books exactly suited to the public 
and private schools of America. Anderson’s 
Histories and Historical Reader have been 
immensely popular, and Reed & Kellogg's 
Graded Lessons in English, and Kellogg's 
Higher Lessons in English, have had an unpre- 
cedented success. All concede their merits. 
Leighton’s History of Rome, and Keetel’s 


teachers of higher 


schools to be among the t books ever pub- 


lished. We advise school-officers and teachers 





PUBLICATIONS. 


ood |and Chart, Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 








Chordal Am. Machinist Pub Co 1 50 

- Hammerton A 8 Barnes & Co 30 
Thomas bed bad o 1 50 

- Seward & Unseld Bigelow & Main 35 
Denison Ira Bradley & Co 1 2 

- Leslie “ 1 25 
“ 1 25 

- Scott J Burns 1 00 
Clapp Otis Clapp & Son 1 2 

- Cheney Cushing, Thomas & Co 2 50 
Elson Oliver Ditson & Co 1 00 

- Franz bed sed “ 2.00 to 3 00 
Osgood “ o 1 50 

- Perkins a “6 nl 1 25 
Schaff & Gilman Dodd, Mead & Co 5 00 

- Spencer J Fitzgerald & Co 15 
Townsend Howard Gannett 76 
Bruce Universalist Pub House 75 
Skinner bad « “6 25 

- Peloubet WA Wilde&Co = $i 25; 2 00 
Randolph Harper & Bros 20 
Bailey Houghton, Mifflin & Co 3 75 
Craik “ as as 1 50 

- Metcalfe D Lothrop & Co 4 50 
Campbell Macmillan & Co 1 00 

- . Christie “ “s 6 00 
Mumaw Mennonite Pub Co 50 

- Besant & Rice New York News Co 10 
Dickens “s és 10 
Greenough Jas R Osgood & Co 1 50 
Beach G P Putnam’s Sons 1 25 

- Hale Roberts Bros 1 25 
Dana John Wiley & Sons 1 50 

- R Worthington 1 75 


Swinburne 





<= = 
lto examine these valuable books. Abram 
| Brown, 117 Devonshire street, Boston, is the 
|gentlemanly and enterprising New England 
[books He is always pleased to explain his 
books. 


| THERE are a few school text-books whose 
merits are universally recognized, and among 
them are Scott’s Manual of United States His- 
tory, published by Collins & Brothers, 414 
Broodway, New York. All agree that no book 
of its kind has equal merit. This firm also 
publish many standard text-books, such as the 


widely and well-known Olmsted’s Astronomy, 
Parker’s Natural Philosophies, Adams’ Im- 
proved Arithmetic, Preston’s Book-keeping, 
Jacobs’ New American Speaker, and others. 
See their card on last page of THE JOURNAL. 





E. CLAxTon & Co., Philadelphia, have now 
in their new and commodious store, 930 Mar- 
ket street, a most complete stock of the best 
standard books. Their own publications are 
of rare excellence, andjinclude Labberton’s His- 
torical Series, Brooks’ Classics, Coppée’s Eng- 
lish Literature, White’s Astronomy, Roth’s 
Short Latin Grammar, and Short Geography 


Walker’s Elements of Grammar, Crooks « 
Shem’s New Latin-English Dictionary, Hay’s 
Every-day Reasoning. This store being the 
headquarters of Mr. Flint, general agent of A 
S. Barnes & Co., for Pennsylvania, teachers 
will find it a pleasant place to visit. E. Clax- 


ton & Co. are among the most enterprising | — 


firms in the country. 


We call special attention to the splendid 
offer which is now made to subseribers, For 
$7.00 we will send the Church Union for one 
year, and Chambers’s Encyclopedia (15 vols.), 
a verbatim reprint of the last London edition. 
There are 800 pages in each volume, and the 
whole comprises a Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge; or we will send the Encyclopedia 
as a premium to every one paying $10 for four 
years’ subscription in advance, or to any one 
sending us four new subscribers at $2.50 each. 
Those who have seen the work can scarcely 
credit the possibility of furnishing it at such a 
remarkably low rate. Address E. B. Grannis, 
Publisher Church Union, 22 Beekman street, 
New York city. 


Tue word Falcon, the name of Esterbrook’s 
well-known steel pen is derived from Falz, a 
reaping-hook, suggested by the shape of the 
Falcon’s beak. 











If you wish either to buy or sell. School 
Books, new or second-hand, 











Address A. 8. CLARE, 
145 Nassau Street, 
23822 (P) New York City. 








HONEY-BEES. 
Bee- 
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THE LITERARY REVOLUTION. 


«“ Peace hath her vicories, no less renowned than war.” ‘This is acknowleded to be the most successful 
revolution of the century. Is it not also the most important? It brings knowledge and culture within reach of 
all who aspire to them. Books — 4% Is M arch i n oO n ! ply the most permanent and fruitful 
sources of enjoyment. Whoso will, may now them. The list of 
publications already comprises nearly 175 volumes of stand works, and the number is being increased with 

mphiet telling how books 


unprecedented rapidity. You can get full Guerre catalogue and an illustrated 
T tti are made, and describing the setting of type by steam on application, and you 
ype- e ing can get the books themselves from the leading bookseller in every town. The com- 
ments of the Press and People are most yy ow Ole The day of cheap and ks tea 
is once more with us, and the American Book Exchange merits the praise for it.’’-—Zpis- m. 
copal Register, Philadelphia. ‘‘ We can only repeat our hearty commendation.” — Traveller, Boston. ‘“ Is doing 
wonders in book-making. We pronounce them the best books for the money that ever came to our notice.’’— 
Watchman, Boston. “ Has some rich relative left you a colossal fortune which you are spending in publishin 
books for the people at nominal prices? If so, I admire your taste. But won’t the old-line publishers be glad 
when it is gone?’ = apy a facetious and appreciative correspondent. yd ag — every t may, and 
every man should, have a library.’’— ff mee, cago. * Your compan 
is worth more to common people Amazi n Oo er ! than the Peabody Fund.” writes 4 
Southern educator “The American Book Exchange is doing a very remarkable work.”’—Journal, Boston. 
“ Other publishers may sneer at them, but so long as the Exchange publishes a book at one-tenth the cost at 
which it is offered elawhere, sneers cannot hurt them.’”’—Courie: Journal, Louisville. ‘ Anybody can afford to 


own a cyclopedia now.” — Press, Ellenville, N. Y. ‘‘ Cheap beyond all precedent.”— Capitol, Columbus, O, 


Chambers'’s Encyclopedia. 


Ten years ago this great work could not be had for less than $50.00. The Literary Revolution gives you * 
verbatim reprint of the last London edition in 15 elegant and handy cloth-bound volumes, small but clear type, 
for $7.50. In this style it isnow complete, Onl 7 50 and being delivered to purchasers,—in 
immense quantities, of course. The same y e * work is also being isened in =e type, 
under the title of the “ Library of Universal Knowledge,” in 15 large octavo volumes, the price in cloth binding 
i T being $15.00, and in half Russia, gilt top, $22.50. To this edition an able corps of ed- 

ar. zg e y « itors are adding about 15,000 topics not treated in the original Chambers’s, thus more 
thoroughly adapting it to the wants of American readers, and making it the largest cy- Am e . 
clopedia ever published in this country,— about 10 per cent. larger than pleton’s rican. 
(price, $80.00), and 20 per cent. larger than Johnson’s (price, $50.00). In ada jon to the wants of general 
readers Chambers’s has always ranked at the very front. Now thoroughly revised, itis several years the latest 
in the field. You can want nothing better. Of this large-type edition the first seven volumes are ready January 
10, 1881, and the remaining volumes will follow about two each month till the work is completed. Notwith 
2, C ents Lost standing that our prices are low beyond example, it is our custom to give special 


inducements to those whose orders are soonest received. Accordingly, the price 
for the 15 volumes in cloth, orders with cash to be received by us on January 1, is only Eve D 
$11.00, and for the half Russia, gilt top, $16.50. The price of the edition in cloth will be I A, ay 
aoeqneee two bag & eve Low oe ays included) after January 1, and pa yey = p ry ae fev, 
three cents every day, the fu price o 00 an ; reached. 
You will therefore readily see the That You D elay * wisdom of sending your order 
—— when you have read this. The volumes now ready will be sent o7e at once, and the remainder as 
issued, or as you may direct. As above stated, the books may also be ordered of the leading bookseller in every 
town. Liberal terms are allowed to clubs. Descriptive catalogue sent free on request. Remit by bank-draft, 
money-order, registered letter, or by express. Fractions of one dollar may be sent in postage stamps. Address 


AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANCE, 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Manager. TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


A G ia N C | F » Boston, H. L. Hastings; Lhe 9 ty Leary & Co.; Cincinnati, Robert Clarke & Co.; 

S$ 1 Indianapolis, Bowen, Stewart & .; Cleveland, Ingham, Clarke & Co.; Toledo, Brown 
Eager & Co.; Chicago, Alden & Chadwick, 224 State street; San Francisco, Cunningham, Curtiss & Welch; St. 
Louis, 8. Paxson & Co.; in smaller towns, the leading bookseller, only one in a place. 301d 





TEACHERS! 


For the coming season no more tasteful and elegant Christmas Cards can be found in the market than the 
well-known Cards of MARCUS WARD & CO. 
We have made a careful selection, which we offer to Teachers only at the following LOW PRICES : 





LOGO Marcus Ward's Beautiful Cards, See wales Vi. 
+ snes raters ane eaee Handsome assortment, no two alike .......... 3.00 





Address early, Hw. H. CARTER, 


9~ Children’s taste for beautiful and tasteful 
3 Beacou Street, Beston, Mass. 


Cards cannot be cultivated too early. 





A BOOK FOR EVERY SCHOOL. 
By Miss JuLIA COLEMAN. 


Price, 60 cl. Alcohol and Hygiene. Price. 60 cts 


It teaches the Physical, Social, and Mora! Dangers of Aichohol, and is adapted to the urgent neeeds of al! 
American Schools. Address WOMEN’S NATIONAL OHRISTIAN TEMPERANOE UNION, 
54 Bible House, NEW YORK. 


Ss, 
1701 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA. ! 





“CHARLES DeSILVER & SON 
Publishers of INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 


i Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for our new Catalogue. 303 zz 











Laat Vocal Culture. 


ORIGINATOR OF THE 
Normal Method of Vocal Training, 
AND AUTHOR OF 
Clarke’s Practical Vocal Drill, 
The Human Voice in Song, 

The Speaking Voice, 


Vocal Impediments. 


R. ELLIOTT CLARKE, 


| Specialist in Vocal Training, 
1514 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 
The Cause and Oure of Stammering, | The Course occupies 3 months (2 lessons per week.) 


» | ‘TERMS.—Full course in private, $50; Do. in class of five, $25 ; 
Oe en Publie Seen hetine™” | Do. class of ten, $25 ; Do. class of fifteen, $10. te Special rates 
and the Cure of stammering. .’ | to Societies, Schools, and Church classes. Special Class for Min- 

= —_—__—. isters, Teachers, and Ladies. 303 zz (1) 


PHILLIPS & HUNT 


The following Chautauqua Text-Books at 10 cts. each. 











' 


1. Biblical Exploration. By J. H. Vincent, D.D | 16, Roman History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

2. Studies of the Stars. By H. W. Warren, D.D. 17. Roger Ascham and John Sturm. Glimpses of Ed- 
8. Bible Studies for Little People. By Rev. B. T. ucation in 16th Century. ~% F.P alps, A.M. 
Vincent. 18%. Christian Evidences. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. 

4. English History. By Rev. J. H. Vincent, D.D. | 19. The Book of Books. By J. M. Freeman, D.D. 
5. Greek History. By J. H. Vincent, D.D. | 90. The Chautauqua Hand-Book. By J. H. Vin- 
+ Memorial Days of the Chautauqua Literary and | cenit, D.D. 
American History. By J.U. Hurlbut, A.M. 


ev. J.H. Wythe, A.M.,M.D. 
By James 


Scient Circle. 21. 
8. What Noted Men Think of the Bible. By L. T.| 22. Biblical Biology. By 
Canadi L. oy 
Joseph Alden, D.D., LL.D. 


noaneees, DD 3¢ ian A 
n Bryant. » - Education. 
Wm. F. Phelps, A.M. _ , 


11. Socrates. By Prof. W. + Pbolpe A.M. At 20 Cents Each. 

12. Pestalozzi. By Prof. W. F. elpe, A.M, 6. Greek Literature. By A. D. Vail, D.D 

14. Horace Mann. Py Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A.M. | 13. Anglo-Saxon. By Prof. Albert 8. Cook. 

15. Frebel. By Prof. Wm. F. Phelps, A.M. | 238, lish Literature. By Prof. J. H. Gilmore. 


(mM) 


296 PHILLIPS & HUNT, 805 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


SILK BANNERS B2282/Sturtevant House, 


J. & BR. LAMB. N Y IS IN THE CENTRE OF THE CITY. 
’ EW ORK, pote > and 29th Streets, } With Elevator ' 
59 Carmine Street. 

















BOOMS ON EUROPEAN PLAN, $1.00 PER DAY. 





ELocy LOC TION, scot Stanutering 
Bohool of Oratory. 


Pacal Danes ane 








Rooms with Board, $3,00 & $3.60 pr day, 
for circular and price- ‘ * 
tof BECO! TION of DAY abd SUN! 302 cow ge: LEWIS & GEO. 8. LELAND, Props. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


WE invite the special attention of all our 
readers who are interested, as all should be, in 
the physical, social, and moral well-being of the 
young in our schools, to the announcement of 
the Women’s National Temperance Union, 54 
Bible House, New York, in regard to a text- 
book on Alcohol and Hygiene, by Miss Julia 
Coleman, We desire to urge upon the atten- 
tion of all teachers the importance of making| ;, 
this topic a part of the regular course in all 


elementary instruction. This book is exactly 
adapted to meet the pressing want of our 
times in this department of educational work. 
This society has wisely created the office of a 
Superintendent of Scientific Temperance In- 
struction in Schools and Colleges, and has ap- 
pointed to it Mrs. M. H. Hunt, of Boston, with 
Mrs. C C. Alford, of Brooklyn, N. Y., Sec- 
retary. Mrs, Hunt, where known as she is in 
Boston, needs no commendation from us. She 
has special fitness in natural adaptation and by | 
careful preparation, for this noble service. 
We wish her the good success which the cause 
she advocates should deserve. We advise all 
school-officers and teachers to secure the re- 
port of the Committee of the W. N. C. T. U. on 
Temperance Text-books in Schools and Col- 
leges for 1880, and also cireulars. Address 
Woman’s National Temperance Union, 54 
Bible House, New York. 


WHEN your school-houses have a liberal 
supply of first-class Blaekboards, the work of 
teaching becomes very much less than it is 
where you have a few boards, and those of an 
inferior kind. Teachers are more successful 
when they have good blackboards, and many 
of them had rather teach without books than 
to be without the nice blackboards, such as are 
made by J. A. Swasey, 21 Brattle St., Boston. 


A RAILROAD ENGINEER in the employ of 
the C, M. & St. Paul Railroad has been griev- 
iously affected with diabetes for six years. 


He took four boxes of Kidney-Wort, and now 
writes us that he is entirely cured. Get a box 
and try it. 








ue When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in TH® JOURNAL OF 
Epucation, Boston, Mass. 








Reversible Writing- Books (patented )| — 


are the best. Look for them. 272 tf 





~ ESTABLISHED 


W. & L. E. GURLEY, Troy, N. Y., 


Cin Engineers? ‘it Sureyrs’ Instruments, 


Drawing yn hy one Vellum, 
and Supplies Re ae Engineers and Surveyors for 
id h Field and Office use i 
_Fall ilustrated Y orice-list, on application. 264 tf (1) 





A.A. WALKER & CO. 


IMPORTING 


Artists’ Colormen. 
594 Washington St., Boston. 


Sole Agents for the celebrated Artists’ O11 Colors 
of Messrs. Tucker and Greene of Boston. 


Send for Price-list and testimonials. 


J. DAVIS WILDER, 


HIRAM, MAINE,. ....(Formerly of Chicago, Ill.) 
Inventor, Proprietor, and Sole Manufacturer of 


WILDER’S BLACKBOARD PAINT |‘ 
OF ALL COLORS. 


BLACKBOARD SURFAOES, of all colors, made and re- 
paired in every part of the World. 279 uz 


THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS | « 


to our 


Office Pencils. 


Acknowledged by those using a to be su rT to 

the best imported. Particu adapted for School 

use. Call or send for — le. WA Tdeoes 

RGE F. KING BY 
Mass 








BLANK- BOOK maf dhe A ay 





234 m 29 Hawley 
A Brief Elementary Manual 
— oF — 


GYMNASTICS, 
For Teachers and Schools, 


Containin ng simple and practical Exercises Gym- 
nastic Training in the Common Schools, wi day 

lessons as to their application. Many of these lensoms 
are set to the music of fauriliar mens which enhance 
the interest and enliven the exercises. This little man- 


ual has been p an ve rienced teacher of 
school and home ne gy masta ws adapted the work 
to Pees of th on smajority of our e Y 

r covers; or more 
copies, Pa, cOPP. ‘Address. : 


-ENGLAND PUB. COMPANY, 
‘tA 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 





DIRECTORY. 


, Preparatory Schools, 
ools, Academies, &o. 


et. 


OSTON UNI VERSITY. Ei 
Schools, Open to both sexes. A 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfiel 
/ sexes. Four. courses of study. J A8S.V 


)RURY COLLEGE, Springfield, Mo. 
ladies and gentlemen. 


Leading Colle 











d, Minn. For both 
W. STRONG, Pres. | 5 


Apply to J. J. MORRISON, 





ESLE YAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study ,—Claasical 


» Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D. D., Prest. 





PROFESSIONAL. | 


Saturday Normal Classes.— 
FREDERICK C. ROBERTSON (pupil of Lewis Baxter 

Monroe), Instructor in Elocution, Colby Univ. Call at, 

or address, 34% Beacon Street, Boston. 303 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 22 and 23. 
R. H. RIcHARDS, Sec’y, Boston. 


CHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND EXPRESSION. 
Full course of two years; shorter courses in special 
épartments. For circular ap 
c., Freeman Place, Beaco 
” thebieanee, Wm. F, '. Warren, Pres. Boston Univ. 


HE eet SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, Hano- 
A 4-years’ course designed for instruc- 
tion “in the practical and useful arts of life.’’ 
of the PRESIDENT, or of Prof. E R. Ri RUGGLES. 


‘Madten! Depasen OF THE CITY O. OF NEW YORK, 
For circulars and inf. 
on address Prof. as a [. PARDEE, 426 East: 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Indastrial Science. 
VV Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, — Maas. 


YALE LAW SCHOOL, 


ART OF READING. 











to ANNA BARIGHT, 
reet, Boston, Maas. 











lar course two 
uate course (for degree of D. C. L. 
all term opens Sept. 25. Forcircular, 
RANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 











FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. eet 


PANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
ly to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
uare, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
_ Address CHA8. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. 
location A agg "Literary 


For Catalogue ap 
Principal, 69 Chester 








and se advanta- 





LDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
nized by half the States in the Union. 
IRAM Onoor?, A. M., acl 12 








O Fer sialogns. & STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
© or ON, Principal. address, , New 


SEaeats STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. For Both Si 
ext entrance a Thursday, Feb. 10, 1881. 


. RUSSELL, Principal 


SS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 

1679 Washington St. (late Deacon House), Boston. 
WALTER SMITH, Director. 

_ For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 


ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 








Regular course of study, 


two years. A Spec 
vanced Course for s 


al classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 
The next entrance examination, February 9, 1881. 
For circulars, address ELLEN HyDs, Prin 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
Fi h BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyYDEN, A.M. 


TATE wean SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


ies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOE, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For a 8 , 
_For entalagnt, address J. G 
= oo 
HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL 
— ae ee i. | 
ifferent departmen ndergarten paratory, an 
: upils ot both sexes from three 


age. Special students received 
ons of Upper Department. 


H AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, ‘Providence 
R. I., prepares for College, Scientific Schools. 


locution ; new school bui 
lete modern appointments 
cal Laboratory ; 
Mowry & ¢ GOFF, Principals. 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A tirst-clase 
7 Boarding School for both sexes. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, 


REENWICH ACA @ --f 
Commercial College. 
ncipal, East Greenwich, rk. L 


RE YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 
Established 


or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
ENJ. F. Mruxs, A.M., Principal. 


hat VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
A pleasant home, with thoro f ction in 
or private. Address Capt. J. K. 


T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johns 
has “ef a 





























259265 Boylston 8t., 
usiness, Military. The 


ial teachers of 


Drill. Om 











Musical Institute, end 
. D. eemeeen  —) 9 











for Classical and 
. FULLER, Principal. as 


ST NEWTON English and Classical 
Address N. T. ALian. W. Newton, Mass. 61 az 














OV. BRYANT & STRA TTON BUS. COLLEGE 
283 W 
PROVED ENOB, R. 1. 


Publishers. 


Vocal ! Music ©: 7. me Ray = Successfully 


THE PRACTICAL L MUSIC. READER. 
This valuable book, by W. L. Smirn, Deputy State 
.| Supt. for Michigan, is prepared upon the Tnduotioe 
Plan, and embraces a common-school course in music 
= aa single volume of moderate cost. It is pronounced 
rior to any other singing-book ever published. By 
fo owing the plan laid down, any teacher can teach vo- 
cal music in any school. Every teacher should procure 
acopy atonce. Samples sent noose ld for 35c. Ad 
dress JONES BROS. & CO , Pubds., Cincinnati,O. 200tf 


PRESLEY BLAKISTON, 


Publisher of Medical and Scientific Booka, 
1012 Walnut 8t., Philadelphia. 
WILSON, Drainage for Health : or, Easy Lessons in 











Sanitary Science. 40 ills. $i. 
OORFEILD, Dwelling Houses: Their Sanitary 

Construction. New edition. m ee ceccoce BS 
FRANKLAND, Water Analysis. With yee 130 


&@ Books MAILED upon receipt of retail price. 
tr" CATALOGUES furnished upon application. 301 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
NEW BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ BOOK 
Drifting Round 2 World, A s Adventures by 
Sea and Land Capt. hone HALL, author of 
“ The Great Bonnses” “ Adrift in the Ice Fields,” 
etc. 8vo, illuminated sides, $1.50, $2.50. 
A book of mammoth proportions, with 200 illustra- 
tions. The author has not aimed to produce sensa- 
tional effects, but rather to furnish true pictures of 
actual things, and to so supply knowledge as well as to 
minister to the pleasures of the im on. Itisa 
book with which all young readers will be pleased. 
(a7 Sent by maii on receipt of price. 296 


HENRY CAREY BAIRD CO., 
Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Fugorters, 
810 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

o | Carey’s Manual of Social Selence. 12mo .... 92-38 
| Carey's Miscel. Papers on the Currency, etc.... 2.50 
arey’s Principles of Social Science. 3 vols....10.00 
Carey's 5 y's 3.50 
Carey’s Past, Present, and Future, &vo. 2 
Carey’s Harmony of Interests: Agricultural, 
ES ss 5 as 0 o's o5.0)'0 090 t006 pees ccce 1.50 
Elder’s Memoir of Henry €. Carey. 8vo.... ... .75 


G. I. JONES & CO., 
St. Louis, Me. 
Seymour’s Arithmetics. Vickroy’s Grammars, 
Hotze’s Physics and Physiology. 
Jameson’s Rhetorical Method and Sel. for Reading. 
Morgan’s Lit. Studies from the Great British Authors. 
Send for catalogue. Sei Agents New EF 
RNG amr, A Ba Anke sa& co.” 
192 zz lk Street, Boston. 


STANDARD BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 


Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus. 3 vols..... $13 00 














Fairbairn’s Typology of Scripture. 2 vols..... 5 00 
Knapp’s Christian Theology. 8vo.............. 3 00 
Homiletic Quarterly...............+..- per year, 2 00 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
Publishers, Booksellera, and Stationers, 
269 27 Park Row, New York City. 





H WwW National Subscription Agency 
Oldest of the kind in the U.S. 
Order all PERIODICALS American 
and Foreign, at CLUB RATES. Send 
TO stamp for complete Catalogue. Teach- 
ers supplied with Books, and Station- 
F ery of every kind at wholesale rates. 
SAV A full line of SOHEDLER’s SUPERIOR 
GLOBES always on hand. Price-list on 
Y, ap lication. School Su upplies,all kinds. 
MONE dress HENRY D. NOYES & CO., 
253 zz isi Bromfield St,, Boston, Maas. 


WILLIAM WOOD & CO., 


27 Great Jones Street, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 

Brewn’s First Lines of English Girammar. 
Brown’s Institutes ef English Gra-amar. 
Brown’s Grammar of English Grammars. 
Lambert's Primary Physiclogy. 
Roscee’s Elementary Chemistry. 
Atkiuson’s Ganot’s Elementary Physics. 


Very favorable terma for introduction. _ tf 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The great success which attended the sale of The 

Children’s Hour, by Mrs. M. B. ©. Slade, has induced 
her to prepare a book for more advanced scholars. It 
is of the same size and prize as 7'he Children’s Hour, 
and entitled 


EXHIBITION DAYS. 











It contains DIALOGUES, SPEECHES, TAB-\V 
LEAUX, CHARADES, BLACKBOARD EXER-|br 


CISES, &c., and is adapted to scholars in the Com- 
mon, Grammar, and High Schools. 
Teachers will find this an invaluable book, and schol- 
ars should not be without it. 
“ CHILDREN’S HOUR” and “ EXHIBITION 
DAYS”’ just fill the place that has long been vacant. 
1" Sent by mail on receipt of price, postage paid. 
Price, 50 cents. Pablished by 
HENRY A. VOUNG & CO., 


260 tf eow 13 Bromfield St., Boston, sauna 


Literary and Educational Notes 
OFFICIAL PAPER OF NEBRASKA. 


By L. B. Frrretp, Regent of State University. 
Sixth Volume. 





Advocates good schools, good teachers, and good pays 
with no discrimination st women. — -monthly, 
$1.25 a year, in advance. 8 ee copies, 6 cents. 


2942 ddress L. B. FIFIE D, Acarney, Nebraska. 





SF EESS with Pychas 
e New- 
ng Li SES doing basinees 








A G, there and pract 
te yao agg B, STOWELL, Prin, 


¥. B, snow » Manager. 


GET THE BEST 


Song - Books for Schools. 
DAY SCHOOLS... np SOMCOEA. 

s very choice 
Sterling GemMS. iha'netal collection of 
Secular Music by Tazo. E. PERKINS and H. P. MAIN. 
We commend Sterling Gems to all in search of a firet- 
oy ay | Book for Schools, Academies, etc. Price, 
$4.50 per ry 50 cents each, if sent by mail. 

EW ERA IN MUSIC. 


The Tonic Sol Fa Music Reader, r D Spwano & 


UNSELD, presents a “ natural * ef learn- 
in A sing, by which the ability to — at o  sleht ms + 4 
quired in ess than half the usual time. It also | 

to a much jn aay musical he near | in ey oe ~e 
a mg ns a variety of Songs for Practice, 
e ice. 


Specimen ba “of either of above, free on application. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 
73 Randolph 8t., Chicago; 76 K. Ninth St., New York. 


GREETING TO TEACHERS 


C.W. Hagar's School Agency 


PLATTSBURCH, N. Y. 


ORGANIZED 1878, FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS. 


We wish the address of every Teacher who reads this 
notice. We will, on receipt of your address and two 
3-cent stam , send you,— 

NEw ScHooL  ganez CATALOGUE ; 











Sample TEACHER'S COMPANI ION ; 

Descrip t. 100 agp | Selections, 18 Nos.; 
Baker's 8 eating -C 

Dialogue Books, Speakers, Pays for School Enter- 


tainments, Dime Dialogues and Speakers ; 
Circulars of Common-School a  jong-books ‘ 


€ card, 
SPECIAL OFFERS TO TEACHERS; 
REDUCED RATES TO TEACHERS ; 
Liberal Clubbing List for Educational Papers, Books, 


&c., dc., de. 
te BE SURE AND SEND YOUR ADDRESS._2 
One of My Special Offers to Teachers. 
National Journal of ary (regular price $2.50) and 
The Teacher's Companion (regular price 50 cta.), 
both to one olen, $2.60. 


Address ©. W. HAGAR, 
295 tf School Agency, vinenaiaintt N. ¥. 


THE 


‘Musical Curriculum,” 
By GEORGE F. ROOT. 


The Best ‘* Musical Instructer ”’ 
Ever Published. 


The ‘‘ MUSICAL CURRICULUM” early opens up the 
beauties of the theory of music, and gives the Pupil 
glimpses of the science, while it teaches the art. 
gradual development of the subject is fascinating. 
Whatever is of an abstract nature is continually 4 
lieved by the introduction of pleasing exercises or 
songs Which, while constantly progressing, furnish also 
agreeable relaxation. 


The lessons are so arranged that the voiee can be 
cultivated with the fingers,—the one helping the other. 


GIVE THE “ MUSICAL CURRICULU. 
A CAREFUL EXAMINATION. 
ke Price. $3.00, by mail, post-paid. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. . Fue eu CINCINNATI, 0. 


MUSIC BOOKS for ’80-81. 


By L. MARSHALL. The Orown- 
Choir Bell. ing Success among Church Mu- 
sic Rooks. Many new gems and a few old favorites. 
$1.00, Sample copy, 75c. 


By D. F. Hopees. 
Graded Anthems. 2% inf -dee ont: 
lection of Anthems for Choirs, Conventions, etc. 75e. 
Sample copy, 63c. 


For MIXED VOICES, 

The Glee Club By E. H. BAILEy and 

C.A. WHITE. Glees, Quartets, Duets, Trios, etc. 75¢. 

UARTET and GLEE 

The Universal BOOK. For MALE 

CES. By E. H. BaILey and ©, A. WHITE. A 
jiant array of Musical Gems. 75c. 


Bailey’s School %* ew, forall grades 


of Schools and Home Circles. Plain, p » and 








attractive. 50c. 


AMETICAN 500'huger, sacred ana seoutar, old 


and new. Biographies of forty leading com 


Most interesting Singing-book ever published. $1.00. 
Blake’s Dollar yr ea ier ae 


instruction and teachers’ use. A practical work. §1. 


Blake’s Dollar rene or iano. 


Adapted to teachers’ use. A comp com aa $1.00. 


in and Piano Duets. 
Blake’s Dollar Yop eee 
Suits Cornet and Piano. Filled with gems. $1.00, 
contains the new Sacred 
The Folio ssthems, or Gele Ser Gon ae 
each month, also 4 to 6 Secular Pieces. Per year. a 
premium, $1.60. Send aoe for sample. All sen 


postpaid on receipt of price 


WHITE, SMITH & CO., 


289 tf eow BOSTON, MASS, 








"1$5 to $20 rateastemes Saale rors ae 
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The Most Popular School Books 


oF THE DAY ARE 


Published by D. APPLETON & CO., 


AMONG WHICH ARE: 


Appictens’ Scheel Readers. 


uackenbeos’s Histories. 
kmey’s te : and alas Usoles — 

Medel y-Beoeoks ( liding Cop 
Primary ny 34 tom toed e jing Copies). 
Voumans’s 
VYoumane’s nee ag 
Barkness’s Latin Serics. 
Madiey’s Greek Grammar. 


Complete Price 54:8 end Ceteiogne 


department of study, Primary 
eels te Sok ond eageier oh supplies. Send for 


of all our School Publications 
to and U 
* Educational N 


Appletens’ New Geographies; 

Cernell’s Geographies. 

Quackenbeos’s Lessons in Language, Gram- 
mar, and Compositien. 

Krusi’s Drawing Courses. 

Primer Series Science, History, and Lit- 
erature. 

Ballard’s Pieces te S 

Ballard’s Words, an 
Ktc., Ete., 

niversities, fee, sent post-paid on application. 

otes.’ 


ak. 
Weord-Writer. 
Ete. 
Standard Text-Books for 


Liberal 


D, APPLETON & 00., Publishers, New York, Boston, and Chicago. 





A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


Clubs and Agents. 


or descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 118 William St, NEW YORK. 


General Agent for New England, 
wg. MM. CABLE. 33 Bremficld St., Beeston. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00., 
Publish Philadelphia, Pa. 
MITCHELL’S NEW GEOG 


EOGRAPHIES. 
MITCHELL’S NEW OUTLINE MAPS. 


THE NEW AMERICAN READERS. 
THE THE NEW AMERICAN READING-CHARTS. 


THE W AMERICAN SPELLE 
- NEW AMERICAN ARITHMETICS. 


RAD BLEMS IN epee 
™ vestnias MENSURATION. 


SARGENT'’S SCHOOL ETYMOLOGY 
DRICH’S PICTORIAL HISTORIES. 


Goo 
LAR’S MPANION 
re SMITHS ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


HISTORY. 
BUTLER’S PICTORIAL ‘'$ GEOLOGY. 
XFORD’S SENIOR SPEAKER. 
a sate OXFORD'S JUNIOR SPEAKER. 


HAM’S LATIN AND ENGLISH SERIES. 
-" BUTLER’S LITERARY SELECTIONS. 








OLARE. & MAYNARD, New York, 


Agt. 
. 117 Devonshire St., Boston. 





624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Hay’'s Bvery Da y Reasoning. 


*,* Vor terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zs 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


PUBLISHERS OF ue 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New ses. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARO’S New U. 8. History. 
GOODRICH’S Child's History. 
ROYSE'’S American Literature 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. | 


OOLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York. 





15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 


| 142 Grand St. 
| WEW YORK. 


— -——_ - -—_—_—. 


25 Washington St. 
CHICAGO. 








IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 
NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 

Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 

Townsend's Shorter Course in Governm't. 

White's Industrial Drawing; 

Swinton's Outlines of History; 

Swinton'’s Word Book Series ; 

} dell a —: 


Swinton's wintou's Geographies, 
Webster's Dictionaries ; 
Gray's Botanies; &c., &c., &o. 


For New-England States 
as 26 


address 
HABRISON HUME, 
14 Milk Street, Besten. 


J. B. LIPPINOOTT & CO. 4 Publishers 


PHILADELPHI 

Invite attention a L.8 ay teen Educational Works 
Cutter’s Series C4 ‘Physiologies. 
Banford’s Analytical Arithmetics. 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra. 
Haldeman’s mology. 

Chauvenet’s Mathematical Series. 
Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Atwater'’s Elementary sae 
Leed's History of the United States. 


s History of the United States. 
usRevsham's Educational Works. 
Long’s Primary Grammar. 
one ttas German Grammar 
Walker's Science of Wealth. 


Liberal rates for Examination and Introduction, 
Descriptive Circulars sent on application. 245 a 


PORTER & OOATES, 
Publishers, PHILADELPHIA. 


The following are the newest and best text-books, 
and are endorsed by prominent educators as superior 
to all others: 

Baub’s Nermal First Beader. 

“e “ec Second “é 
Third ‘ 
“ “e Fourth “ec 
tt) ““ Pifth “é 
Baub’s Elementary Arithmetic. 
sé Complete 
Buckwalter’s Ry Speller. 
Comprehensive ‘“ 
eacineete Comprehensive Speaker. 
Elderhorst’s Biewpipe Analysis. 
Blair’s Bhetoric. 
Brown’s Elementary Algebra. 
Sharpless’s Geometry. 


—@” Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 





“ce ‘é 





ROBERT 8. DAVIS & O0., 
36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
TWO BOOKS FOR 

Supplementary Reading, 
By FRA Ww. , Boston, 
ours i. ‘lany ay a cinta Clos Gloucester, fase 

&@ Specimen copies 3@ cents each. 
8. EB. BEEDE, Dubuque, Ia.; 0. LEACH. N.Y., Agts. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Publish Franklin 8q. NEW YORK, 


ROLFE’S SHAKESPEARE. 
The only Illustrated School Edition in the World, 
Twenty Volumes Now Ready. 
The Merchant of Venice.—Julius Caesar. — The Tem- 
. — ney VII. — Richar:! Il. — Richard mS ca 
Midsummer. Night’s Dream. — Hen 
se You Like It. Hamlet.— Much Ado About Leh: 
ing.—Romeo and Juliet.— Othello. — Twelfth Night. — 
The Winter's Tale.—King John. — Henry 1V. Part L.— 
Henry IV. Part Il.—King Lear. 
From Epwis A. Assort, M.A., Author of “ Shake- 
spearian Grammar.’’—“ I have not seen any edition that 
pe information into so 
sm. @, nor any that so completely avoids the 
common faults of commen on Shakespeare, 
needless repetition, - rfluous explanation, and un- 
oe like ignorin a. or owl send for 
reulars. Agt ‘ew EF 
262 4a Peeths be:booeo ™, Mase. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


American Poems ected from the works of Long- 
fellow Whittier, 


With Bi , Bryant —aihae a 7 mew 81.25. 


AMERI i PROSE. A companion volume 
ya ey Selections from the works of 
Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, W Whittier, Holmes, 
Lowell, Thorean n. W Tutroduction and 
Notee, which make it an admirable reading-book for 
igh and Grammar rye and no leas ve to 

over reader. $1.25. 

one AND Yaron. Selected and ar- 
by Henry Caport LopGEr. 1i6mo. ay de 

oe collection of about one hundred and 
pokes Sena a ye 4. in mene S nnd American 


literature. y striking poem 
Wonderful Ocn tan One, Hicas 


from “ “Chevy ‘Chase a 
Shay,” is omitted tremn this book, which is 
for use in schools and the’ family circle. § 38, 


sira fe 
Uni versal Literature, 12md. $2.50, 








Andrews’ 


Botta’s Handbook 

Colburn’s — <4 ees 

Greene’s Language. 5 

Murdock’s Voeat Culture. eins. 

Richardson’s Primer of oF hamiolons Literature. 50c. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Publishers of 107 Chambers St., New York 


ageon Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Boeks. 

arthelomew’s Drawing Series. 

Siesatenoe Graded 8 ing Blanks. 

Patterson’s Com ition Books. 

Cresby’s Greek Text Books. 

HMansen’s Latin Course. 

The Cambridge Course of Physics. 

Wilsen’s Treatise Cd, Punctuation. 
Catalogues, Se Senin’ pe. Semcepeuaenee solicited, 


ies A. a MAN ANSON B teoeaah'ne 8t., Boston. 


L. PRANG & C00O., 


Arr anp Epvoationat PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by Pror. WALTER SMITH, 
— supervisor of Dra in the Boston Public 

hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of common schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural aery Beales. 
es. Animals and 
natural colors, and arranged 





For schools 
— represented in their 
or instrection with object- 


Prang’s American Chromos. 1552s 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Hart’s German Clasetocs for 


be Sores 
Putnam’s of Atlases (1 vols.), 75c. to $25 
The seanars Series (30 vols.), 78 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.), 1.26 
Putnam’s hoe tg saonyee. 
aphy, (new ed 


ome and Sc 





Studenis. 
$1.00 and $1.25 


5.00 
1.25 
-50 


Le Due’s Learning to Draw. 
Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading. 

Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on a: licati 
to the Publishers. : —T 





JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. 
ercpesee Gram. School H of e-," Uv. & 
Ridpath’s Academic ist, the U. 
a Inductive Arithmeties. 

Milme’s Elements of Algebra. 
Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 
First Lessons in Philology. 

CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 





SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia, 


- ri ei ag OL Bear ION Ab SERIES. 
ontgo ‘8s Norm. Union m Indust. 
br, Brooks Aerial Mathematical Course, "ve 
Jourse, Separatin ental 
2 Union . Course, Co Co mbluing st Written. 
onometry. 


r ete. 
Brooks’s 
Brooks’s  Fenoeess of Arithmetic. 304 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. eow 


4.50 | Ho 


; DeVere’s French Serie-. 





| CHARLES SORIBNER’S SONS’ 


Educational Publications. 


Guyot's New phies, 
Guyot's Wall 
Sheldon’s New Readers, 
Felter’s New Arithmetics, 


ond, many valuable Grammar and High-school Text 
For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 


180 23 Mawley Street, Boston. 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


No Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 


CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


By MALCOLM MACVICAR, LL.D., 
Principal of State Normal School, P , N.Y. 


Full of yractenl,b aot ful instruction an on as 
to the best methods as most important 
branch of education. “Pages 258 Sent to teachers by 
mail post paid on receipt of 60 cts. 


SHELDON & CO., 
NEW YORE, 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 
Otners Arithmetics, 
(A pas Common School course in two books.) 
Olmuey’s A and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 


Celten’s New 

Shaw’s English Litera 

Lessing’s Outline of <0. ! s. Mistery. 
Hooker's New Physiology. 

a JUST PUBLISHED. 








very’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. 
Mills Elem. of Khetoric and Compositien. 
Palmer’s Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly eee 


For terms address baenale RA 
or gd nein, 
114 ss osten. 


41 Frankiio Street. 
THOMPSON, =— & OO., 
ae Hawley 8St., Boston, 





Hawe Just Publis 
BRADBURY’S EATON’S ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, 
combining oral and written work throughout. 
PART I. contains object lessons and slate work and 
at ed for primary schools. 

T Il. has well. _— mental and written exam- 
toot in the essential sub It is designed for the 
ntermediate school or the first two years of the 

mar-school grade. It leads A to the Practical Arith- 
metic, and gives the pupil nowledge of arithmetic 
— for oommaey 5 
rts I. and II. are fon published separately. 

Bradbury's Eaton’s Klemen aud Practical Arith- 
metics form a two-book or three-book series, but at the 
cost of two books. 

Circulars sent on sgetemien. Correspondence so0- 
licited. Address the Bo yy " above, or 

. BUSH, Agent, 
499 70 etropoliian Block, Chicago. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 


Maury’s eenkcrs Eniste 





agg (0 and Grammars. 

Venable’s Arithmetics, = pigetee, Geometry’ 
Gi ve’s Latin Se 

Jehnsten & rewne’s E ae tiah EiteraS mt 





TEXT-BOOKS. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 Aster Place, New Veork. 
Have Just Published, 

I.— A Text-hook on Blomeusary 1 Mechanics 
for the use of Colleges and Schools EDWARD 8. 
DANA, Assistant Prof. of Natural ral Philosophy in Yale 
College, and author of “Text-book of Mineralogy.’ 

vol., 12mo, with many illustrations, cloth, $1.50. 

Il.  ‘gndmatvial Science Drawing — Element- 
ARY PROJECTION DRAWwING—Theory and Practice, 
oe 2 ry and Higher Scientific Schools, Indus- 

Normal Classes, and the Self-instruction of 

Sennen Inventors, Draft*men, and Artisans. By 
Prof. 8. EDWARD WARREN, C. E. 5th en: rev., 
and with a new Sones the elements of Machines. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
m Civil Engineering 
-. Revised and edited 

Woop, with large additions. New ed., with chapter 
on River Improvement. Profuasely illus. 8vo0, cl., $5. 





MACMILLAN & CO.’8 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOO 
Hurley's Lessons in Biem. Ph ei ts 
Roscoe's Lessons in r a 18 
Jenes’ Junier Ceurse of Pr. 

Jevon’s E ain Teste, Legic,’ 188) 
Leckyer’s Elem. I Lessensin Aowenteny, 2 


ies 22 Bond Street, Now York. 
THOS. NELSON & SONS, 


PUBLISH 


History of English Literature, 
Biographical Sketcbes by 


In a series of 








York, 


1,000,000 


ture 
bay Creo See Rta nswansat qs es 


bey Cen goog An more profusely illustrated than 


doe bast axtiots tb Amocion 








sre, embellished with 274 engravings, all new, 





See begs a 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
M. W. TEWESBURY, New-England Agent, 


Ne. 8 HAWLEY STREET, BOSTON, MASA. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers and Spellers. 


Over One Million Already cgnte 
Fecplnre  kfege 
cover a Woglish itrora- 


1,000,000 

Samp. copy 
and 

change. Introd. 
- 16 
30 
42 
50 
72 
85 
18 


MeGuffey’s Revised 


Cincinnati and New York. 





